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Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s 
School for Girls 


17 West 69th Street, New York City 


A modern school of individual programs where girls 
are directed through their own tastes and interests 
into an understanding of the complex world of their 
day with adjustment to its privileges and responsibil- 
a Pr ess and home-making courses. Coun- 
dg or week-ends and outdoor sports. Apply to 

. Reubena Knickerbocker Statton, Sec’y, 


“Locust Lodge,” Chappaqua, New York 














YAe Baldwin School 


A Ceuntry Soheoe! for Girls Bryn Mewr, Penna. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holy>ke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general course. 
Within 25 years 266 students have entered Bryn Mawr 
College. Fireproof stone building. Abundant outdoor 
life and athletics. 


ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A. B. HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 

















Norwalk, 


HILLSIDE comic 


Miss Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Miss Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith 


Located on 0 Ee te Dee owen of und, within easy 
reach of benches and woodland. = 
Two residence houses. Homestead and Ledge. Separate 
School House and Gymnasium. 
College Preparatory, Genera] and Special Courses. Certifi- 
cates to leading “4 ration for new comprehensive 
examinations. = pneu mce with actual training in 


separate resi 
of ~~~ ll 1. Protection against everstrain, 
but insistence on ot me, 


The 
Children’s 
School % 


‘out the build- 


is to develop 

the personality 

of each child as a 
basis for social con- 
sciousness. 


A large roof pla ge ong 

pentry shop; studio for imodelling 

and drawing; auditorium for music 
and dancing. Particular attention to 
Science and spoken French. Special 
teachers for special subjects. Afternoon 
trips in connection with school work. 


Write for booklet 


Miss Margaret Naumbur¢g 
34 West Sixty-eighth Street New York 











HOME SCHOOL, SPARKILL, N.Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Collier announce the 2nd year of the 
Home School, Sparkill, N. Y. Boarding School for 
small group of boys and girls between the ages of four 
and nine. Sleeping porches, open air school rooms. 
Work and play along modern educational lines. 


























RIVERHOOK 
A School for Girls 


ERE the teachers are chosen for their interest 
in education as a process of growth and for their 
ability to awaken and develop in students the power 
to think and the desire to understand what things mean 
—whether in books or in the world about them. 
For girls of all ages—from the very little ones who 
are under the care of the “‘house-mothers”’ to girls of 
college age or older. Send for booklet. 


NYACK on-the-H. udson NEW YORK 





Horace Mann School 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
Henry Carr Pearson, Principal 

A day school whose complete ——— porte its pupils to 
obtain an education of unusual ollege Preparation. 
Domestic Science. Art. Gouneshen 3 poe Swimming Pool. Six- 
ey high school course for girls. Six-year elementary course 

or boys and girls. Catalogue upon request. 
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DIXIE SCHOOL feasscc 


Physically or BPteecrigas> that ee 
homelike atmosphere. pe eS © i nee om ee (2) 
discover underlying native ability: and (3) develnp possible powers for self- 


suppers: ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M.A., Director 
1604 Lamb Avenve, Alvista Heights, Richmond, Virginia 
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BULS PHerAGATVUAY Tarrytown-on-tudson, \. ¥ 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M.. Head Master, Box 100 




















Miss Bradford’s and Miss Kennedy's School 
for Girls, facing the Mount Holyoke College campus. 
College preparatory course, art, arts and crafts, music. 
Tennis, basketball, swimming, skating. 


Address 
Miss Mary A. BRADFORD, Miss Vireinia W. KENNEDY 
Box 153, South Hadley, Massachusetts 





Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 
Fifteent': Year Opens October 1, 1917 


General Training Course for Social Workers 








Special Playground Course 
Special Course for Public Health Nurses 





FOR BULLETINS 
Address Dept. A, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 























RESTHAVEN 


One of those quiet country schools where girls enjoy a 
wholesome, natural life, with highly trained, interested teach- 
ers. College preparatory. Art, Music, Languages, Science. 


Miss C. R. Szasury, MENpDoN, Mass. 











Broad and varied course planned to embody subjects 
that fit the pupil for wholesome woman and give 
her an appreciation of the finer things of life. 

Higher and lower schools. Send for booklet. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Ant TRaINIne FOR Practical Use 


Winter Session Opens Sept. 20th 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Ten Depts. 
Thoroughly practical instruction in architecture, 


interior decoration, poster advertising, costume 
design, illustration, the crafts, etc. Circular 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., - - 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 
































Prospect Heights School 
Lincoln Place near 8th Avenue, Brooklyn 


Aschool for young boys, taught by men 
18th year begins September 24th. 


TOLETHORPE- 


Home and Day School for Girls. College Preparatory and 
Genera! Courses. 
Miss S. ALICE BROWNE, A.B., Miss ETHEL K. SIMEs- 
NOWELL, Principals. 
on-the-cliffs, Newport, R. I. 




















GRACE A. POVEY 
PIANIST and TEACHER 


Certified Joseffy Exponent 
Tel. Riverside 2632 310 W. 95th St., N. Y. C. 











MISS MILLS SCHOOL AT MOUNT AIRY 
The Original Out-of-Door School for Well Children 


Twelfth Year. A boarding and day school for girls from six to fifteen. Loving, 
Personal care, wise discipline based not on rigid rules but on the courteous con- 
siderations of cultured home life. Over nine acres. Riding and all outdoor 
sports. Al! class work in open bungalows with glass protection. Scientific 
methods of supervised teaching and healthy outdoor life, which result in alert 
minds, vigorous bodies, well-balanced characters 

ELLEN STANNEY MILLS, Box N, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 














BY SCHOLARLY wrx Mtuerdale Country School 


4 boarding and day school for boys in the open country at Riverdale-on-Hudson. 


“a Address FRANK 8. HACKETT, Headmaster 
| Ba on-Huds New York City 





Tel. 123 Kingsbridge 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


a fully accredited Junior College for Young Women. 
Magnificently equipped with buildings, grounds and picked 
faculty. Some mothers have sent us seven daughters in 
succession. Catalogue. Address 

JOS. A. SERENA, President, Fulton, Mo. 











AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A Compete Guipe Book ror PARENTS 


A critical and discriminating account of the Private Schools 
as they are, written without fear or favor. 672 pp. $2.50. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

















The French School for Girls 


MISS McCLELLAN and MISS WILLIAMS’ School, 24 East 
94th Street, New York. All Courses in French; French spoken 
at all times. French teaching-staff. Opera, art exhibits, Theatre 
Francais. Resident and day pupils. Aliso older girls, studying 


painting or music in New York, carefully chaperoned 
Summer address of Principals, Cape Neddick, Maine. 
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GONE TO EARTH 


By MARY WEBB, author of The Golden Arrow 


i opto of the Golden Arrow showed in her first 
‘olk 0} 
herds. In Gone to EB 
acters are more concentrated, the fierce love and elem 


book a most unusual understanding and sympa 
the remote countryside whose lives are lived close to the soil and bounded by the crops, the weather and the 
is set, but the author shows a growing 


her new story, the same i 
en jealousy that glow somberly an 


Net, $1.50 
with the 


wer—her char- 
reak into flame 


one a with poignant intensity, while the sudden touches of humor are as quaint and incalculable as human nature 





HELEN OF FOUR GATES 


Net, $1.50 


The author of this “extraordinary first book” is referred to in England as one of the most remarkable writers of 


recent years. Thomas Hardy strongly commends the book 
“Has brought a new note to current fiction, a note that excels in sheer emotional power, in 


New York Times: 


beauty of tone, in imagination, any voice that is now telling stories to the English-speaking people.” 





THE MASTER OF THE HILLS 


By SARAH JOHNSON COCKE, author of “ By-paths in Dixie” 
Mrs. Cocke knows the mountain people of Virginia and Georgia as no other writer knows them. 


Net, $1.50 
She has humor 


and @ gracious pen, blending the romance of the old order with the progress of the recent generation. 





THE JOYFUL YEARS 


By F. T. WAWN 
Pall Mall Gazette: 
realm from which he hates to be drawn away at 


“The story rings with the joy and 


Net, $1.50 


exuberance of youth, and transports the reader into a 
e end of.the 450 odd pages. 





THE ROYAL OUTLAW 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON 


Net, $1.50 


A wonderful tale of fighting men laid in the time of King David. Not since “Ben Hur” has such a novel appeared. 


New York Tribune: “No pe 


rson can read this book without gaining a clearer understanding of those times 


and without being charmed with the vital human interest of the tale.” 





THE GOLDEN ARROW 


By MARY WEBB Net, $1.50 
Boston Advertiser: “A story of a lovely mountain 
glen on the border of Wales. The author has caught 
the very substance of the quaint atmosphere of this 
far-away country and has given it to us in a way we 
shall not forget. 


By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY Net, $1.50 
The Dial: “ Zephine Bomphey has written a very 
charming book, ‘ Grail Fire. e theme is the spir- 
itual struggle and development of a man and the 
woman he loves. Miss Humphrey handles the theme 
very beautifully.” 


THE WAVE, An Egyptian Aftermath 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, author of Julius Le 

Vallon Net, $1.50 
The Boston Transcript says: “ Never before has Mr. 
Blackwood written a novel that comes so close to the 
real things of life as ‘The Wave.’ With a skill that 
is extraordinary he tells a story that is of absorbing 
psychological interest.” 


THE FEAR OF LIVING 


By HENRY BORDEAUX, Translated by Ruth Henry 
Davis Net, $1.50 
New edition just published. 
New York Times: “It is a story that goes to the 
hearts of its characters and shows simply yet with 
passion what it is that makes life a thing of reality 
and nobility.” 





BEHIND THE THICKET 


By W. BE. B. HENDERSON Net, $1.50 
Tennessean: “A book of vivid imagination, wer 
and extraordinary originality. A book that will hold 
the attention of the reader to the end, filled with 
symbolism and beautiful things.” 


SEEN AND HEARD 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER Net, $1.50 
New York Herald: “The book is a war book, but 
the crash of cannon and the cry of the wounded are 
in the far background. Few volumes that are so 
good have come out of Scotland in a generation; none 
that is better.” 


EL SUPREMO 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE Net, $1.90 
The New York Sun: “A capital romance with many 
thrilling moments in the ingenious plot. The picture 
of the life of ease and gracious hospitality among the 
old Spaniards is delightful. The k is worth the 
attention of the reader who is fascinated by unusual 
characters or who enjoys novel se wg 


ON THE BRANCH 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN, Translated by Alys 

Hallard. New edition just published Net, $1.50 
The critics call it “a splendid piece of analytical 
writing, fascinating by the sheer interest in the per- 
sonality of the woman and her experience.” Really a 
brilliant novel. The sale of the French edition tes 
reached 135th thousand. 





A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANERPY, killed in action October 26, 1916 


Net, $1.50 


Behind the sweat and the grime; the horror and the suffering of the world cataclysm—behind and above all 


this flames a grea 
y 


or less degree this splendid spirit. 


t white light of sacrifice and idealism. And each man in the Allied ranks is touched in greater 
The army has a soul and in this book it finds expression. It is undeniably 


the most remarkable volume which the great struggle has yet produced. 


Just published—Second Series of Donald Hankey’s A Student fn Arms 


Net, 1.50 


More of Donald Hankey’s beautiful work, with interesting details of the authors’ life. 











POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


SEND FOR_A COMPLETE LIST. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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McClurg’s 
Book 


Service 


The books reviewed and ad- 
vertised in this magazine can 
be procured from us without 
delay. We quote the customary 
discounts to Public Libraries 
and Colleges. Correspondence 
solicited from librarians unac- 
quainted with our enormous 


book stock and facilities for 
handling library orders. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
CHICAGO 


Wholesale and Retail Booksellers 
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LEAGUE 
NATIONS 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 


The distinguished English pub- 
licist discusses every detail of 
the European Settlement with 
a view to the requirements of 
a just security. 


$1.75 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
NEW YORK 
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able price and easy terms on which THE NEW INTERNATION- 
AL can just now be secured. We will also send you our A 
Monthly List of Prize-Questions, by which you can 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


| 1. Accuracy: 


asm and value. 


The Great 
Question Answerer 


= 


Made in America; 
it covers the world 


SECOND EDITION; RECENTLY COMPLETED 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from AtoZ; Printed Through- 
out from New Plates; Number of Volumes 
Increased; Size of Page Enlarged 


Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M. A.; TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
More than 500 contributors and office-editors 





STRONG POINTS 
All important 
articles written by specialists. | 
2. Authority: can be quoted | 
on any subject without fear of 
successful contradiction. 

3. Comprehensiveness: cov- 
ers a wider field than any other 
general reference work. It con- 
tains 80,000 articles—30,000 
more than any other encyclo- 
paedia. 

4. Lucidity: written in lan- 
guage so plain thac even the 
young folks can understand. 

5. Illustrations and Maps: 
carefully prepared to illuminate 
and explain the text. 

6. Convenience: 
thin paper—not foo thin but 
easy to handle and to leaf. 

7. Arrangement: all subjects 
alphabetically arranged and 
easy to find. 

8. Pronunciation: all except 
the most common words made 
clear by a simple phonetic sys- 
tem. Derivations also indicated. 
9. Bibliography: every im- 
portant subject supplemented 
by a full list of books that may 
be consulted. 

10. Courses of Reading and 
Study: afford specialized help | 
toward self-instruction in lead- 
ing branches of knowledge. 
11. Research Bureau Serv- 
fee: provides subscribers the 
free privilege of information 
jrom our Editors on any 
encyclopaedic subject. 

12. Attractiveness: monthly 
prizes stimulate use of vol- 
umes, thus increasing their in- 





printed on | 








ily win a new volume each month. 


UR firm had its beginning in New 

York more than three quarters of 

a century ago and is therefore 
one of the oldest American publishing 
houses. 
Our first book-shop away down-town 
was very small when compared to our 
present | |-story up-town building. 
After a long experience in educational 
pu blishing we resolved to meet the 
need for a_ general 
“made in America for Americans” but 
covering the entire world. 
That work, begun in 1885, has now 
developed into 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia &,c00ic 








reference - work 








80,000 Articles 


From first to last our best ability and 
the best outside aids in every field of 
endeavor have been brought to the 
upbuilding and perfection of THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL making it 


A reference work that 


really helps. 
Our House has stood behind the Book 
from start to finish. 
Other encyclopaedias have come 
and gone but THE NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL remains a monument 
to conscientious effort and 
unstinted expense. 
Our best reward is found in the fact 
that the American public has stood 
behind us and so stands today 
more loyally than ever, for more 
sets of THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
have been sold thus far this 
year than during any like period 
since the work was originally pub- 
lished. That’s because it is con- 
sidered well-nigh invaluable in 
every home, not only for the 
grown-ups but to help the > 
young folks in their studies. 
*Tis yours; this easy way. 
Send “in the Coupon at right 4° 
and we will forward free our Vy 
80-page Book about the new /< 
ete se 
men es, Illustrations, terme 
Colr-Plois, Maps, 4°, Sartovengde wah de 
lp special price, aad 


eic.. with the reason- 
Monthly List of Prize- 
/v Questions. 





449 Fourth Are. 
New York City. 


New Internationa! 


Name, ..sceeess 
SS 
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[NEW MID-SUMMER NOVELS | 











A New Novel by a New Author 


| Just Ready CHRISTINE 


By Alice Cholmondeley 


Who can forget Hugh Britling’s letters to his father in Mr. 
Wells’ remarkable novel, “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through ”’? 
: Christine reveals the same fine understanding between a mother 
is and her daughter. Full of beauty and poignant with true senti- 
ment, few will read without tears this story of an English gir! 
in Germany which brings home the ennobling pathos of the 
great war as few novels have done. 
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‘The Greatest Story This Spring’’ 


Ernest Poole’s New Novel 


HIS FAMILY 


By the Author of “ The Harbor.” 
“ Great in its grasp of life, great in its masterful handling, great 


i in the sincerity of its purpose. . . . One of the best things — 

4 we have read in a long time.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

i; “Riper and more significant than ‘The Harbor.’ ”’—Boston . 
+ Herald. 
t “ Verily a section of life—real and vital. . . . worthy the 

; best traditions in American fiction.”—N. Y. Times. 


“A very fine, a very truthful, a very appealing novel.”—Bos- 


ton Transcript. $1.50 





Alice Brown’s New Novel 


; BROMLEY NEIGHBORHOOD 


‘ By the Author of “ The Prisoner.” 


x | Here’s a truly delightful romance—in execution and literary 
ability, some critics rank it higher than Mrs. Brown’s “ The 
Prisoner,” which was one of the leading mid-summer novels of 


1916. 
“Excels in rich and glowing interpretation of character and 
temperament.”—N. Y. Times. $7.50 





THE EMPTY HOUSE 


a Written anonymously, this new novel tells the frank story of 

i -one woman’s experience in marriage, and how her refusal to 

a have children reacted on her life and temperament. 

‘@ “Handled without sentimentality, most effectively ; 
direct and natural.”—N. Y. Globe. - $1.40 
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URING the past week the German Chancel- 
lor and the Foreign Ministers of Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain and the Amer- 

ican Secretary of State have all been delivered of 
interviews or speeches upon the existing war or the 
future peace. Of the four utterances that of the 
American Secretary of State is the most negligible. 
It was pervaded by the same spirit and expressed 
in much the same phrases as a British recruiting 
speech of two years ago; and if cabled to London 
it will certainly provoke a smile among English- 
men who may have anticipated that American 
statesmen would bring an intellectual and moral 
contribution to the problems of the war. In all its 
direct or inspired utterances the American State 
Department has only one purpose—the purpose of 
subordinating the political management of the war 
to real or supposed military advantage. Instead 
of laboring to make the American army and our 
vast military preparations the servant of aggressive 
American pacific ideals, the State Department is 
quite satisfied to talk and to behave as if it were 
the publicity bureau of the War Department. 
Meanwhile European statesmen are tending in all 





their latest utterances to get away from a merely 
bellicose and conquer-or-die manner of speech. A 
year ago they were hurling twenty centimetre sheils 
of propaganda at one another across the frontier. 
Now they are trying somewhat to earn citizenship 
in the same world of discourse. While still much 
preoccupied with the indispensable task of defying 
the enemy, they are speaking and writing with the 
intention and with the effect not of increasing but 
of diminishing the area of disagreement. 


HE interviews or speeches from German, 
T Austrian, Hungarian and British official 
sources constitute the beginning of a real discussion 
of the conflicting war aims of the several belliger- 
ents. They are still addressed chiefly to the fellow 
countrymen of the speakers, but they are also ad- 
dressed at least in part to the enemies of the speak- 
ers. They seek to avoid unnecessary provocations 
and they afford indications of the leavening effect 
of honest thought. This is particularly true of Mr. 
Balfour’s speech. The German and Austrian ut- 
terances talked peace but breathed war. They 
were making only verbal concessions to peace. Mr. 
Balfour talked war, but as it seems to us, he 
breathed something like peace. He is apparently 
giving earnest consideration to the problem of how 
the Allies can achieve victory in the absence of a 
military decision. He uttered no verbal conces- 
sions, but he made the substantial concession of 
thinking about the problems of the war in public. 
This is the salutary way of carrying on a fruitful 
international discussion of conflicting war aims— 
the one way of gradually subordinating the vast 
accumulation of war material, organization and 
psychology to political standards and states of 
mind. If peace is ever to come, and if peace when 
it comes is to have any tendency towards perma- 
nence, an international public opinion based on the 
candid discussion of real differences of national 
point of view must be created. It is a slight ray of 
hope in a period of discouragement that English 
statesmen should begin the work of recovering a 
medium of international communication. 
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N Peking General Tuan Chih Jui, Premier of 
China, is again doing business at the old stand. 
During the brief period of his absence a Parliament 
was disbanded and a President ousted by an inci- 
dental empire, which slipped and fell before the 
republican armies. This, apparently, is what hap- 
pened. The Parliament, influenced by German 
money, refused to enter the war. The President, 
Li Yuan Hung, standing with Parliament, the 
Premier, Tuan, resigned and left the capital. The 
issue was drawn between Tuan and the military 
party on the one hand, and Li and the Parliament 
cn the other. Suddenly an ancient and recalcitrant 
old chieftain, Chang Hsun, who had with his 
troops lived off the country in a state of semi-inde- 
pendence ever since the downfall of the Manchus, 
entered Peking and, producing the boy ex-Emperor 
from the hidden courts of the Forbidden City, 
placed him on the throne. Parliament vanished. 
The President was reported to be a refugee in the 
Japanese Legation. The military leaders then ap- 
peared as the champions of republican govern- 
ment and drove, or with a semblance of driving, 
bought over and eliminated Chang Hsun and his 
followers. The Emperor, having sounded the 
hour, retired like the cuckoo on the clock, the Presi- 
dent apologized for having held office so long, and 
the generals assumed control, which they now hold. 
There have been sporadic outbreaks here and there, 
chiefly clashes between rival groups of soldiers. 
The Chinese people apparently have been pro- 
foundly unmoved through it all. Their motto is 
“ Business as usual.” 


OMMANDEERING the ships now building 

in our yards on foreign account means much 

more than an increase in American shipping at the 
cost of other nations. Much of this shipping is 
being constructed under contracts offering so nar- 
row a margin of profit that speeding up—neces- 
sarily an expensive process—is not practicable. 
When the government takes over the ships under 
construction, it will doubtless make whatever terms 
with labor may be necessary to secure complete 
coéperation of the mechanics now trained in the 
industry, and to train additional mechanics for the 
expanded production we shall have as soon as the 
ways are cleared of the present miscellany of ships. 


_ We shall begin to tell in the tonnage field only 


when each yard is set to producing the standard 
ship best suited to its facilities. It is now several 
weeks since General Goethals announced that he 
was ready to commandeer the shipping in our 
yards. In consequence of the unfortunate con- 
troversy in the shipping board, this first and most 
vital step in our program has not yet been taken. 
It can not much longer be delayed. We must have 
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ships. New generalissimos are expected to produce 
victories, whatever the difficulties, and by the same 
necessity Messrs. Hurley and Capps are expected 
to produce ships. 


URMURS are heard with increasing fre- 
quency that business is slowing up. For 

this alleged tendency, still nothing more than a 
vague uneasiness, the uncertainties of government 
price regulation are assigned as a cause. Men 
hesitate to commit themselves to purchases of steel 
and copper, coal and lumber, when another month 
may bring decidedly reduced prices. It can’t be 
said that there is nothing in this view. Just now 
much of our business is adjusted to highly inflated 
values. Costs have risen greatly and prices of 
products, at least of those that minister to war 
needs, have risen in still greater measure. This is 
a condition that can’t last. Sooner or later the 
prices of products will sink faster than costs and 
we shall plunge into industrial depression. The 
higher we rise now the greater will be our fall, 
and the more quickly will the fall occur. We can 
not afford depression while the war is on, nor dur- 
ing the reconstruction period immediately follow- 
ing. For this reason, as well as for more com- 
pelling social reasons, we ought to look carefully 
to our price structure. A gradual deflation of 
prices, effected through judicious pressure upon our 
industrial leaders, might strike business as unpleas- 
ant, but its wholesomeness could hardly be denied. 


HE acquittal of Mrs. Rena Mooney, charged 
with complicity in the San Francisco pre- 
paredness parade outrage, will be hailed in radical 
circles as a labor victory. For this District-Attor- 
ney Fickert and the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce are chiefly to blame. The outrage itself 
was merely a common crime and should never have 
been made an industrial issue at all. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the labor situation in San Francisco 
knows that at the outset responsible labor men 
were not in the least inclined to make the cause of 
the accused their own. But the Chamber of Com- 
merce could not resist this opportunity to get some- 
thing on labor. The town was full of talk of teach- 
ing labor a lesson in the punishment of these de- 
fendants, treated as representatives of labor. The 
District Attorney’s office, instead of seeking dis- 
passionately to probe every clue to the crime, 
rested content with a prima facie case against Bil- 
lings, the Mooneys and Weinberg, and bent every 
effort to their conviction. In the case of Billings 
and Mooney the prosecution succeeded; it failed 
with Mrs. Mooney. The District Attorney nat- 
urally advances the time-honored explanation that 
it is difficult to get a jury to convict a woman. A 
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better explanation is that the evidence was shaky, 
and this implies that the evidence on which 
Mooney was convicted left much to be desired. 
The District Attorney went too far in seeking to 
convict these particular defendants and _ thus 
created a presumption that political interests lay 


behind the prosecution. That is why Mrs. 
Mooney’s acquittal comes to be a labor victory. 
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INCE we must have additional revenues, why 
should we not levy an excise tax upon gasoline? 

The four million automobiles in the United States 
are using forty million barrels of gasoline annual- 
ly. Much of this falls in the class of luxurious 
consumption. A tax of ten cents a gallon would 
yield a revenue of one hundred millions, even al- 
lowing for an inevitable and desirable curtailment 
of consumption of about twenty per cent. Joy 
riders would merely have to abbreviate their tours 
somewhat if the pressure upon their purses became 
too heavy. It might be desirable to differentiate 
in taxation between the use of gasoline for pleasure 
driving and its use for trucking and other industrial 
purposes. Such differentiation would not present 
insuperable obstacles, however. Any inconvenience 
involved in differentiation would be offset by the 
great convenience in administering the basal tax. 
Gasoline production is concentrated in a few hands. 


RS. WILLIAM SUNDAY, wife of Billy 

Sunday, has lately made a contribution to 
the interpretation of Genesis. ‘‘ After Adam and 
Eve brought sin into the world they knew that their 
exposed condition was an offense in the sight of 
God,” she says, “and hid themselves from his 
presence among the trees of the garden. ‘ Unto 
Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make 
coats of skins and clothed them,’ is written in 
Genesis. This showed that the Lord’s intent was 
to have human beings clothed from that time 
forth.” Let us hope so, let us try to believe so. 
Easier of belief, however, is the conventional inter- 
pretation, which ascribes to the Lord nothing more 
than a willingness to assist fallen man, fallen from 
innocence into a sense of shame, in the work of 
covering the nakedness to which the Lord had 
created him. Speaking from memory, and with- 
out consulting the Hebrew text, we incline to think 
there is nothing in Genesis which ascribes to the 
Lord any disapproval of naked innocence, any con- 
demnation of those who would regain their lost in- 
nocence by careful essays in nudity. Nor does 
Genesis, which says that Adam and Eve put leaves 
upon their bodies and also hid themselves among 
the trees, attribute to the Lord either approval or 
disapproval of this, man’s first recorded attempt at 
camouflage. 
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NNOVATIONS wrought by the war have al- 
ready appeared here and there in the industrial 
organization. The president of the Thompson- 
Starrett Company has declared that a contract for 
building an army cantonment on Long Island is the 
most important ever undertaken by his company— 
not because it is the largest or the most profitable, 
but “ because it makes us an integral part of the 
machinery of the United States government.” 
Pride on the part of a great business firm in being 
made part of the machinery of the government is 
not a conventional attitude. The Company prom- 
ises priority to the government, codperation to 
the army officers detailed for supervision, and “ as 
happy a life as possible” to its own laborers who 
do the work. The whole text of the statement is 
one which could serve as a model for government 
contractors at this time, and one to which the 
Thompson-Starrett Company itself should be held. 


The Center of Strategy 


U PON the democratization of Germany now 
hangs the chief hope of anything like per- 
manent pacification. Lloyd-George’s statement 
that the Allies could negotiate with a democratic 
Germany in a more generous and confident spirit 
is the positive side of Wilson’s earlier warning that 
the peace of the world can never be safe so long as 
it depends in any great degree on an intriguing 
dynastic state. The league of nations must eventu- 
ally be a league of honor between peoples. That 
is what Lloyd-George meant by emphasizing the 
quality of victory. The Allies might after years of 
conflict beat Germany to the ground and slice off 
her territories on all sides without attaining the ob- 
ject for which they entered the war. An autocratic 
Germany would always threaten trouble. It would 
find abundant means to make trouble out of a mass 
of independent nationalities to the south. The 
liberalization of Germany, on the other hand, 
would at one stroke allay the danger of Middle 
Europe by killing Prussianism at its source. Prus- 
sianism cannot be killed in any other way. With 
every additional day of Russian disaster and sub- 
marine destruction the hope of the purely military 
decision fades. Both the peace which we want, and 
the peace which, whether we want it or not, we 
must put up with, is a peace based on democratic 
consent. 

Such a peace is ultimately not beyond the reach 
of statesmanship. Its possibility is implied in the 
recent speeches of Lloyd-George and Arthur 
Balfour. There is in Germany a sincere and pow- 
erful element which wants peace as soon as pos- 
sible, which wants specific assurance that it is not 
being asked to fight for aggressive purposes, which 
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does not trust Prussianism, and demands constitu- 
tional reform. This party was increasing in 
strength until the appointment of Michaelis and 
his ambiguous speech checked its agitation. By 
giving an equivocal endorsement to the Reichstag 
no-annexation no-indemnity resolution, the new 
Chancellor was enabled for the present to shelve 
internal reform. By the same token he left the 
way open for the Pan-Germans to seize control 
the moment a sufficiently complete collapse of Rus- 
sia or a more successful issue of the submarine cam- 
paign made victory more promising. The Socialists 
are not deceived, but being a Reichstag minority 
they can ride to success only on a wave of popular 
discontent. The assault of democracy on autocracy 
in Germany has been parried at a critical moment. 
Its victory has certainly been postponed, and per- 
haps postponed longer than some member of the 
Entente can endure the war. The common cause 
of a League of Honor among nations has suffered 
a great defeat. 

Although the statesmen of the Allies wholly fail 
to understand what they have done, it is they who 
are responsible for the defeat of the democratic 
agitation in Germany. It is they who are enabling 
Michaelis to put off and deceive the German people 
by the pretense that the German government is 
fighting a defensive war. It is their political 
strategy which constitutes an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the emergence of that liberal Germany 
upon which, as they admit, their own future safety 
depends. According to Mr. Balfour Germany 
must be powerless or free. It was a grave admis- 
sion, for it condemns the policy of the government 
which Mr. Balfour represents. The political 
strategy of the Allies has been calculated to make 
Germany not free but powerless, and so to justify 
the official claim that Germany is fighting a de- 
fensive war. 

Allied strategy in its attempt to create a demo- 
cratic Germany has until recently proposed to use 
only one weapon, that of military victory. A de- 
cisive victory, followed by Allied annexations and 
indemnities, would weaken the autocratic party in 
Germany by puncturing its pretensions. German 
aggression, say the Allied annexationists, is the 
result of an inflated ego, the consequence of suc- 
cess in previous wars. It is frank and unashamed. 
The people will follow it unless it leads to a spectac- 
ular defeat. In that case they would repudiate 
their erring leaders. This is true in so far as it 
insists upon the necessity of preventing the Germans 
from winning. German victory would constitute 
a prodigious, perhaps an irretrievable calamity, the 
prevention of which is worth all that it is costing. 
But the strategy of the Allies can prevent Germany 
from winning without insisting on its losing. Un- 
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less they preserve this distinction they forfeit their 
own great and peculiar advantage over Germany, 
which is that of being able to win a political with- 
out winning a military victory. For the German 
autocracy it is victory or death. But democracy 
both in Germany and elsewhere can accomplish its 
purposes, not indeed in spite of military defeat, but 
without the necessary aid of military victory. 

The reasoning of the “ bitter enders” is too 
simple to fit all the facts. German militarism is in 
part due, of course, to an inflated ego, but it has 
been sustained, and has received the support of 
important sections of the population, such as the 
Social Democrats, through a fear of foreign ag- 
gression. Suppose the United States had had for 
years as its northern neighbor not Canada, but Im- 
perial Russia, autocratically ruled and in command 
of several hundred millions of population. Sup- 
pose Mexico were a highly civilized and powerful 
state like France, eager to recapture from us Texas 
and California. Suppose an island as near to us as 
Cuba were our greatest commercial rival and had 
the largest navy in the world. Suppose we had 
instead of thousands of miles of coast on two 
oceans, a few hundred miles on one, and a congeries 
of Balkan States between us and the other. Re- 
member the campaign of fear which American 
militarists carried on two years ago in favor of im- 
mense military preparation. Can anyone doubt 
that fear would have been ten times as powerful in 
causing us to make minute and far-reaching pre- 
parations for war? Can anyone doubt that our 
own junkers would have advocated annexations, 
just as they have already advocated the occupation 
of all the important strategic points in the Carib- 
bean Sea, as a means of making our future military 
and economic position more secure ? 


The analogy is, of course, as unfair as most 
analogies, but it illustrates what has been happen- 
ing in Germany. When the war broke out, it was 
staged as a war of defense, and it was expressly on 
this basis that the Social Democrats voted for the 
war budget. The invasion of Belgium and France 
was explained as a military measure to prevent in- 
vasion of Germany. Soon afterwards came an 
offer to make peace on the status quo ante. Then, 
the war having been justified in this way, the an- 
nexationist movement was boomed as the only 
practical measure to safeguard Germany in the 
future. Every time the Allies have made declara- 
tions looking towards annexation or partition, and 
a stifling of German trade after the war, these 
declarations have been spread throughout Germany 
and Austria to strengthen the population in its 
resistance. On this foundation rests whatever sup- 
port the radicals are still giving to the government. 
On it rests the possibility of Michaelis’s equivocal 
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policy. If, now, the Allies should reaffirm these 
declarations, fearing a liberal peace, they will give 
the junkers still more ammunition. They will be 
throwing away the only sound guaranty of per- 
manent pacification on an almost negligible chance 
of a present military conquest. 

The statecraft of the Allies like that of Germany 
is still based much on exclusive national prestige. 
It believes in carving up the map, and is doubtful 
of any advantage which cannot be measured in 
terms of damage to the enemy. The French gov- 
ernment demands, not by popular consent but by 
historical right, the whole of Alsace-Lorraine, with- 
out compromise or investigation. The British gov- 
ernment has an eye on German overseas colonies 
and Mesopotamia. The Italian government seeks 
the Slav coast of the Adriatic. Rumania must have 
Bukovina and Transylvania. All the Allies have 
their particularist ambitions except Russia and the 
United States, and they all, except probably Great 
Britain, subordinate the common interest in inter- 
national security to their own real or supposed 
special needs. No one of these nations can ask a 
partner to renounce an ambition without renouncing 
something itself. Americans, who have a Congress 
which originates appropriation bills uncontrolled 
by an executive budget, are familiar with the logic 
of the situation. It is easier to bunch all demands 
together, the desirable along with the undesirable, 
and to reénforce the whole structure with prodigal 
promises to the dissatisfied everywhere, than to im- 
pair a single claim. It is easy to justify the whole 
mass of annexations by pointing out that the enemy 
must be weakened, and that the enemy will have to 
pay the bill. It is easy, because of the desire to use 
this justification, to discourage any other method of 
dealing with the enemy. But if, as we believe, the 
public interest of all the Allies is now opposed to 
this policy, some means must be found of making 
the particularist interests of each nation yield to the 
common interest of them all. A larger strategy 
must promote the ascendancy of the public interest 
in general security. 

Here is a clear alternative—it may be the crisis 
of the war. Shall we stand for the imperial or 
the democratic solution? The exclusively national 
or the constructively international solution? If the 
Russian Revolution means anything, if American 
internationalism means anything, America can make 
only one answer. Other nations may fight for pur- 
poses of prestige; and so long as they do it with 
their own men and resources, and when they are 
nations which we love and admire as we do France 
and Great Britain, we can look on their battles 
with sympathy. But America has renounced the 
politics of prestige. She entered the war to promote 
a solution based on democracy and the common in- 
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terest. Unless her fighting counts as the weapon 
of democratic strategy, the war is being waged, so 
far as she is concerned, under false pretenses. Our 
pressure must be exerted at its full value in Allied 
councils for the more effective strategy. It is the 
one force which can be counted upon to assure a 
balance in favor of the common cause of general 
international security. 

Let the Allies restate their terms chiefly with one 
purpose in mind. Let them make it clear to the 
German people that what the enemies of Germany 
fear, what really excuses the demand for annexa- 
tions, is the aggressiveness of an autocratic and 
military German government. But what is still 
more important, let them fill out the positive side 
of this declaration. The Allies as a body should 
tactfully say—as Lloyd-George has already said in 
part, but more forcefully and clearly—that if by 
some means the German government could be made 
legally responsible to a German parliament or 
electorate and pledged to the international pro- 
gram, they would not demand forcible annexations 
or punitive indemnities, but would treat with Ger- 
many and her allies as equals, striving for a scien- 
tific settlement through negotiation. Such an offer 
would leave the junkers defenseless, and hasten the 
new order in Germany. By avoiding it up to now 
the Allies have immensely weakened its potential 
effectiveness. If they continue to postpone it until 
after the Reichstag re-convenes in September it may 
come too late. But if it comes soon it may still be 
salutary. It would be based on the most creditable, 
the most contagious truth in the Allied cause. It 
would be rejected by Germany so long as the junk- 
ers are in power. Yet when it was accepted it 
would mean the end of the war on the most satis- 
factory possible basis. If, in spite of it, the Allies 
were forced to continue and establish military 
supremacy, the junkers would be finally and ir- 
retrievably discredited. Will the statesmen of the 
Allies dare to put aside such a supreme op- 
portunity ? 


Justice to Russia 


T is hard to be just to Russia. She appears to be 
failing us when our need of her is greatest. 
She seems to have revived in the breasts of the 
German military party the hope of attaining that 
monstrous end, a “ German peace.”’ Had Russia 
held firm, the war might have been brought to a 
victorious conclusion in six months. If the Rus- 
sians retreat and disperse, the war may be pro- 
longed through years. The western nations will 
have to pay heavily for the consequences of the 
mutinous spirit in the Russian army. It is no 
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wonder that we should execrate this spirit and 
everything that aided in its emergence, even the 
Revolution itself. 

But if we look beyond our own national interests 
and judge Russia dispassionately, we shall find 
reason to dispense blame with great moderation. 
We shall remind ourselves that the Russian people 
have endured ghastly sufferings in the last three 
years of war. Russian losses in the field have been 
greater than those of all Russia’s allies combined. 
Russians in prison camps or working as slaves in 
German mines or fields exceed in numbers all other 
prisoners of war held by the Central Powers. Of 
the Russians wounded in battle and returned to the 
hospitals hundreds of thousands have suffered from 
infection, tens of thousands have died and other 
tens of thousands have had to submit to amputa- 
tions that an adequate medical service would have 
made unnecessary. The Russian soldier has gone 
hungry and thirsty, he has faced winter half clad 
and barefoot. More than any other army, the 
Russian army has been set impossible tasks, thrust 
against impregnable positions, forced to pit bay- 
onets against machine guns and shrapnel. It is 
said that in the recent French offensive certain 
French regiments refused to leave their trenches 
because of the inadequacy of artillery preparation 
for the ordered assault. The French are the brav- 
est and the best disciplined soldiers in the world, 
but they refuse to be mere material to be used or 
thrown away according to the whims of generals. 
The Russians have been treated as very cheap ma- 
terial to be wasted freely. 

All this we have known from the outset. And 
we were complacent about it, as was the Czar and 
the Russian ruling caste. What if the Germans 
slew or captured their hundreds of thousands? 
Russia could trust in her numbers. Caterpillars 
and locusts have stopped railway ‘rains: would not 
Russian numbers in the end dull the scythes of the 
German military machine? Neither the Czar nor 
his former western admirers paused to consider the 
units of which Russia’s wealth of numbers was 
composed. They were young men like any others, 
perhaps a little more naive, a little fresher in their 
outlook upon life, a little readier to laugh or to 
cry out in anguish. They were said to be fatalistic 
—comforting thought. Dying for the Czar meant 
to them to go straight to Heaven, so it was said. 
They were the best soldiers in the world, that is to 
say, soldiers more than any others ready to take 
punishment without murmuring. 

And so in the first year of the war, while the 
French and British held their fire and dug them- 
selves in on the Aisne, the Russians swept pell mell 
into the Masurian swamps to be mowed down at 
Tannenberg. In the second year of war the British 
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and French still held their line firmly and pre- 
pared; the Russian multitudes, inadequately 
equipped with guns and transportation, thrust them- 
selves into the jaws of Hindenburg on the Car- 
pathian front. Again in the third year of war a 
splendid offensive was undertaken by Brusiloff, to 
be frustrated by inferior armies with superior guns. 
Only a few weeks ago we were rejoicing in Keren- 
sky’s new offensive, undertaken, like those of the 
autocracy, under the theory that numbers are a fair 
offset to guns. This time the consequences were 
disastrous. The Russian numbers have awakened. 
There is no power in Russia that is competent to 
send them to certain death without displaying be- 
fore them an object they consider worth dying for. 

If our leaders had not been obsessed with the con- 
ception of the fatalistic, all-enduring Russian, they 
would have recognized that the outbreak of the 
revolution demanded a new diplomacy and a new 
strategy. It was incumbent upon western states- 
men to make it absolutely clear to Russia why the 
fight that had cost the Russians such unfathomable 
miseries must still continue. It was incumbent upon 
western strategists to urge upon the Russian gen- 
erals the necessity of sparing men wherever pos- 
sible, until the standards of equipment could be 
brought up to a level comparable with those of 
western armies. But our statesmen and strategists 
have assumed that the Russian republic had in- 
herited the Czar’s reasons for fighting, the Czar’s 
methods of computing the value of human flesh. 
Therefore they along with the Maximalists must 
shoulder part of the blame for the disaster that 
threatens the Russian army. 

Fortunately Russia has not yet been lost to the 
Allied cause. Political power in Russia is still held 
by men who recognize in German victory a deadly 
menace to all peace and freedom. They may be 
expected to do their utmost to restore the morale 
of the Russian army. But this result is not to be 
attained through charges of treason and cowardice 
directed against the Russian people. 

The Russian Republic is not fighting for national 
aggrandizement. It has renounced the imperial 
dream of expansion. It desires peace: that is all it 
demands of the world. The allies of Russia 
promise peace, conclusive and lasting, but the 
formula by which they propose to establish peace 
still appears to include nothing definite but the de- 
feat of Germany. Are the Allied nations so con- 
fident in the peace thus established that they offer 
a definite proposal for the limitation of armaments 
after the war? No: England, France, Italy and 
the United States expect to remain better prepared 
for war than before. Has any progress been made 
toward an international organization to make war 
impossible? No. What is there, then, to convince 
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the Russian democracy that the Allied peace 
formula will really work? But the Russian 
democracy must be convinced, or Germany will 
have to be beaten without Russian aid. 

To secure a definition of the issues of the war in 
such a way as to meet the requirements of the Rus- 
sian democracy is peculiarly the obligation of 
America. Like Russia, the United States express- 
ly repudiates all purposes of national aggrandize- 
ment. Like Russia, the United States desires noth- 
ing but a just and lasting peace. America, like 
Russia, has a democracy capable in the end of over- 
ruling the decision of its leaders. Both democracies 
can be induced to put forth their full energies in 
the war only if the objects it is sought to win recom- 
mend themselves to the plain man as reasonable 
and just. We believe that the purposes of the 
democratic majorities in the countries allied with 
us are free from the taint of aggrandizement. We 
believe that their liberal leaders are earnestly striv- 
ing to establish conditions of organized interna- 
tionalism that will make a permanent peace pos- 
sible. But it is important that this be made im- 
mediately clear to the Russian Republic. Justice 
to the Russian soldier who is expected to suffer 
and die demands this. It is also important that 
the American Republic be assured that the war 
will not be continued for purely national ends, after 
the requirements of international peace have be- 
come capable of realization. If the Russian débacle 
has opened the eyes of the statesmen to the neces- 
sity of securing democratic validation of their 
policies, it is far from certain that it will be en- 
numerated among the untoward events of history. 





Roosevelt and Baker 


OME time last spring, when Colonel Roosevelt 
was asking the government’s permission to 
raise a volunteer division for service in France, it 
became known that he and Secretary Baker were 
exchanging letters and telegrams. What would 
the betting have been at that time upon this cor- 
respondence? About five to two, perhaps, that its 
publication would exhibit the best side of neither, 
and heavier odds against its exhibiting the best side 
of both. Colonel Roosevelt was addressing a 
secretary whose official superior he had often at- 
tacked, in public and bitterly. Recollection of these 
criticisms, one would have said, could not very well 
be absent from the mind of either letter-writer. 
Nor was it easy to imagine Colonel Roosevelt 
never remembering, when writing to persuade a 
Secretary of War, that not so very long ago he was 
in a position to make his decisions and give his 
orders, leaving a mere Secretary of War free to 
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execute those orders or to resign. And on Secre- 
tary Baker’s side, one would have supposed, the 
temptation would now and then grow irresistible to 
sound the official note, to drown out his correspon- 
dent by pulling out the authoritative stop. 


The actual letters, published apparently in full 
in the Metropolitan Magazine for August, prove 
that layers of the odds above mentioned would 
have been all wrong. One begins to read with a 
fear that Colonel Roosevelt will do as he has done 
on some other occasions, that the accusation of 
falsehood, not made in this letter or the next or the 
next, will nevertheless appear at last. Never was 
fear more completely disappointed. From the be- 
ginning to the end Colonel Roosevelt calls no man 
a liar. The notion that any one could have been 
lying to him does not seem to have crossed his 
mind. His respect for Secretary Baker's office, 
manifest at the outset, turns into cordiality after 
Mr. Baker has called on him in Washington, and 
from that time on his tone never loses its warmth, 
not even when he is pouncing upon something which 
Secretary Baker has said and which gives him, as 
he thinks, a fresh opportunity to drive his argu- 
ment home. No doubt Colonel Roosevelt is writ- 
ing under self-restraint, but the effort does not 
show. He has the air of being unguarded and at 
ease, writing with the old copiousness and detail, 
writing to his correspondent in the single hope of 
changing that correspondent’s mind, and not writ- 
ing for the record. 


A similar pleasant unguardedness marks Secre- 
tary Baker’s letters. Here is no chilly official cau- 
tion, no uneasiness lest he should commit himself 
to something, although a warier man might have 
thought that caution was the great lesson to be 
learned from a study of some other men’s cor- 
respondence with Colonel Roosevelt. Secretary 
Baker expresses his mind frankly when he has made 
it up, and does not pretend to have made it up be- 
fore he has in fact done so. He falls into one 
mistake, when he speaks of the “ sentimental 
value” which might “ attach to a representation 
of the United States in France by a former Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Colonel Roosevelt 
fastens on this use of “ sentimental ” for “ moral,” 
and makes a good deal of it, but by no means the 
most, if we take what he has done on past occasions 
as a standard. Why not? Probably because 
Colonel Roosevelt could not help noticing a trait 
which gives Secretary Baker's letters much of their 
pleasantness. They are written by a man who is 
not thinking, who does not have to think, of the 
official respect due from a Secretary of War to a 
former President. They are filled with a cordial 
first-hand awareness of Colonel Roosevelt’s general 
size and significance, with a belief that he is trying 
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wonder that we should execrate this spirit and 
everything that aided in its emergence, even the 
Revolution itself. 

But if we look beyond our own national interests 
and judge Russia dispassionately, we shall find 
reason to dispense blame with great moderation. 
We shall remind ourselves that the Russian people 
have endured ghastly sufferings in the last three 
years of war. Russian losses in the field have been 
greater than those of all Russia’s allies combined. 
Russians in prison camps or working as slaves in 
German mines or fields exceed in numbers all other 
prisoners of war held by the Central Powers. Of 
the Russians wounded in battle and returned to the 
hospitals hundreds of thousands have suffered from 
infection, tens of thousands have died ‘and other 
tens of thousands have had to submit to amputa- 
tions that an adequate medical service would have 
made unnecessary. The Russian soldier has gone 
hungry and thirsty, he has faced winter half clad 
and barefoot. More than any other army, the 
Russian army has been set impossible tasks, thrust 
against impregnable positions, forced to pit bay- 
onets against machine guns and shrapnel. It is 
said that in the recent French offensive certain 
French regiments refused to leave their trenches 
because of the inadequacy of artillery preparation 
for the ordered assault. The French are the brav- 
est and the best disciplined soldiers in the world, 
but they refuse to be mere material to be used or 
thrown away according to the whims of generals. 
The Russians have been treated as very cheap ma- 
terial to be wasted freely. 

All this we have known from the outset. And 
we were complacent about it, as was the Czar and 
the Russian ruling caste. What if the Germans 
slew or captured their hundreds of thousands? 
Russia could trust in her numbers. Caterpillars 
and locusts have stopped railway trains: would not 
Russian numbers in the end dull the scythes of the 
German military machine? Neither the Czar nor 
his former western admirers paused to consider the 
units of which Russia’s wealth of numbers was 
composed. They were young men like any others, 
perhaps a little more naive, a little fresher in their 
outlook upon life, a little readier to laugh or to 
cry out in anguish. ‘They were said to be fatalistic 
—comforting thought. Dying for the Czar meant 
to them to go straight to Heaven, so it was said. 
They were the best soldiers in the world, that is to 
say, soldiers more than any others ready to take 
punishment without murmuring. 

And so in the first year of the war, while the 
French and British held their fire and dug them- 
selves in on the Aisne, the Russians swept pell mell 
into the Masurian swamps to be mowed down at 
Tannenberg. In the second year of war the British 
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and French still held their line firmly and pre- 
pared; the Russian multitudes, inadequately 
equipped with guns and transportation, thrust them- 
selves into the jaws of Hindenburg on the Car- 
pathian front. Again in the third year of war a 
splendid offensive was undertaken by Brusiloff, to 
be frustrated by inferior armies with superior guns. 
Only a few weeks ago we were rejoicing in Keren- 
sky’s new offensive, undertaken, like those of the 
autocracy, under the theory that numbers are a fair 
offset to guns. This time the consequences were 
disastrous. The Russian numbers have awakened. 
There is no power in Russia that is competent to 
send them to certain death without displaying be- 
fore them an object they consider worth dying for. 

If our leaders had not been obsessed with the con- 
ception of the fatalistic, all-enduring Russian, they 
would have recognized that the outbreak of the 
revolution demanded a new diplomacy and a new 
strategy. It was incumbent upon western states- 
men to make it absolutely clear to Russia why the 
fight that had cost the Russians such unfathomable 
miseries must still continue. It was incumbent upon 
western strategists to urge upon the Russian gen- 
erals the necessity of sparing men wherever pos- 
sible, until the standards of equipment could be 
brought up to a level comparable with those of 
western armies. But our statesmen and strategists 
have assumed that the Russian republic had in- 
herited the Czar’s reasons for fighting, the Czar’s 
methods of computing the value of human flesh. 
Therefore they along with the Maximalists must 
shoulder part of the blame for the disaster that 
threatens the Russian army. 

Fortunately Russia has not yet been lost to the 
Allied cause. Political power in Russia is still held 
by men who recognize in German victory a deadly 
menace to all peace and freedom. They may be 
expected to do their utmost to restore the morale 
of the Russian army. But this result is not to be 
attained through charges of treason and cowardice 
directed against the Russian people. 

The Russian Republic is not fighting for national 
aggrandizement. It has renounced the imperial 
dream of expansion. It desires peace: that is all it 
demands of the world. The allies of Russia 
promise peace, conclusive and lasting, but the 
formula by which they propose to establish peace 
still appears to include nothing definite but the de- 
feat of Germany. Are the Allied nations so con- 
fident in the peace thus established that they offer 
a definite proposal for the limitation of armaments 
after the war? No: England, France, Italy and 
the United States expect to remain better prepared 
for war than before. Has any progress been made 
toward an international organization to make war 
impossible? No. What is there, then, to convince 
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the Russian democracy that the Allied peace 
formula will really work? But the Russian 
democracy must be convinced, or Germany will 
have to be beaten without Russian aid. 

To secure a definition of the issues of the war in 
such a way as to meet the requirements of the Rus- 
sian democracy is peculiarly the obligation of 
America. Like Russia, the United States express- 
ly repudiates all purposes of national aggrandize- 
ment. Like Russia, the United States desires noth- 
ing but a just and lasting peace. America, like 
Russia, has a democracy capable in the end of over- 
ruling the decision of its leaders. Both democracies 
can be induced to put forth their full energies in 
the war only if the objects it is sought to win recom- 
mend themselves to the plain man as reasonable 
and just. We believe that the purposes of the 
democratic majorities in the countries allied with 
us are free from the taint of aggrandizement. We 
believe that their liberal leaders are earnestly striv- 
ing to establish conditions of organized interna- 
tionalism that will make a permanent peace pos- 
sible. But it is important that this be made im- 
mediately clear to the Russian Republic. Justice 
to the Russian soldier who is expected to suffer 
and die demands this. It is also important that 
the American Republic be assured that the war 
will not be continued for purely national ends, after 
the requirements of international peace have be- 
come capable of realization. If the Russian debacle 
has opened the eyes of the statesmen to the neces- 
sity of securing democratic validation of their 
policies, it is far from certain that it will be en- 
numerated among the untoward events of history. 


Roosevelt and Baker 


OME time last spring, when Colonel Roosevelt 
was asking the government’s permission to 
raise a volunteer division for service in France, it 
became known that he and Secretary Baker were 
exchanging letters and telegrams. What would 
the betting have been at that time upon this cor- 
respondence? About five to two, perhaps, that its 
publication would exhibit the best side of neither, 
and heavier odds against its exhibiting the best side 
of both. Colonel Roosevelt was addressing a 
secretary whose official superior he had often at- 
tacked, in public and bitterly. Recollection of these 
criticisms, one would have said, could not very well 
be absent from the mind of either letter-writer. 
Nor was it easy to imagine Colonel Roosevelt 
never remembering, when writing to persuade a 
Secretary of War, that not so very long ago he was 
in a position to make his decisions and give his 
orders, leaving a mere Secretary of War free to 
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execute those orders or to resign. And on Secre- 
tary Baker’s side, one would have supposed, the 
temptation would now and then grow irresistible to 
sound the official note, to drown out his correspon- 
dent by pulling out the authoritative stop. 


The actual letters, published apparently in full 
in the Metropolitan Magazine for August, prove 
that layers of the odds above mentioned would 
have been all wrong. One begins to read with a 
fear that Colonel Roosevelt will do as he has done 
on some other occasions, that the accusation of 
falsehood, not made in this letter or the next or the 
next, will nevertheless appear at last. Never was 
fear more completely disappointed. From the be- 
ginning to the end Colonel Roosevelt calls no man 
a liar. The notion that any one could have been 
lying to him does not seem to have crossed his 
mind. His respect for Secretary Baker's office, 
manifest at the outset, turns into cordiality after 
Mr. Baker has called on him in Washington, and 
from that time on his tone never loses its warmth, 
not even when he is pouncing upon something which 
Secretary Baker has said and which gives him, as 
he thinks, a fresh opportunity to drive his argu- 
ment home. No doubt Colonel Roosevelt is writ- 
ing under self-restraint, but the effort does not 
show. He has the air of being unguarded and at 
ease, writing with the old copiousness and detail, 
writing to his correspondent in the single hope of 
changing that correspondent’s mind, and not writ- 
ing for the record. 


A similar pleasant unguardedness marks Secre- 
tary Baker’s letters. Here is no chilly official cau- 
tion, no uneasiness lest he should commit himself 
to something, although a warier man might have 
thought that caution was the great lesson to be 
learned from a study of some other men’s cor- 
respondence with Colonel Roosevelt. Secretary 
Baker expresses his mind frankly when he has made 
it up, and does not pretend to have made it up be- 
fore he has in fact done so. He falls into one 
mistake, when he speaks of the “ sentimental 
value’ which might “ attach to a representation 
of the United States in France by a former Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Colonel Roosevelt 
fastens on this use of “ sentimental ” for “ moral,” 
and makes a good deal of it, but by no means the 
most, if we take what he has done on past occasions 
as a standard. Why not? Probably because 
Colonel Roosevelt could not help noticing a trait 
which gives Secretary Baker's letters much of their 
pleasantness. They are written by a man who is 
not thinking, who does not have to think, of the 
official respect due from a Secretary of War to a 
former President. They are filled with a cordial 
first-hand awareness of Colonel Roosevelt’s general 
size and significance, with a belief that he is trying 


















to do his country what he believes to be a service. 

Of course the most ticklish parts of the cor- 
respondence are the Colonel's remarks about his 
war record, and the Secretary’s replies. But if the 
Colonel does praise himself he does so with a 
special purpose, and with a heartiness which is 
merely one instance of a general disposition to see 
the performance of the United States in the war 
with Spain as several sizes larger than life. Secre- 
tary Baker's nearest approach to impatience is 
when he reminds the Colonel that this record is on 
file in the War Department. But the Secretary 
never reaches impatience. Colonel Roosevelt 
seldom reaches it. Neither shows signs of making 
an effort to keep impatience under control. Each 
must have been trying to the other, but of this the 
letters leave no record. Their correspondence is 
almost genial, and more than almost creditable to 
both, an exchange of letters between a man of 
rather generous nature and a man who cannot be- 
lieve he will fail to persuade. 


The Permanent Food Problem 


IVE factors have to be reckoned with in our 
war policies about food so far as they are 
directed to a permanent improvement of the situa- 
tion and not merely to meeting temporary war 
emergencies. Two of the most important, land 
and labor, are so bound up with general social 
problems that they cannot be isolated as distinctly 
agricultural questions. Although the war ought to 
give a great impetus to a consideration of these 
questions in their larger aspects, it cannot be said 
that much which is significant has yet occurred. So 
far as the relation of the better social control of 
land to the food problem is concerned, the single- 
taxers are on the job, as usual, but seem to have a 
monopoly of the agitation. The situation in respect 
to a far-seeing policy for labor appears almost 
equally dead intellectually. Of course, the needs of 
the war with respect to soldiers to be drafted and 
workers to be left are acute and compel serious con- 
sideration. The dangers of relaxing such standards 
as have been painfully achieved are conspicuous 
enough to secure active attention. But up to the 
present it appears to be tacitly assumed that the 
United States will not face in the future any crisis 
of unemployment. Or rather, perhaps, it is as- 


sumed that it must do so as matter of course, that 
the crisis must take us unawares and unprepared in 
the future as in the past, and that it is out of the 
question to take advantage of the machinery of reg- 
istration and organization evolved from war ne- 
cessities to achieve permanent agencies of supervi- 
sion, publicity and distribution for increasing the 
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mobility of labor to prevent the recurrence of con- 
gested unemployment. Perhaps the problems 
growing out of the efficient return to steady employ- 
ment of the forces released from army service when 
peace comes will later compel a foresighted plan- 
ning which does not as yet show any signs of exist- 
ence. It certainly will argue badly for our intellec- 
tual competency in social matters if the entire war 
period passes with exclusive preoccupation with the 
labor problems of the moment. If the time is 
reached when constructive planning for a more ef- 
fective and constant distribution of the supply of 
labor is actively undertaken, it will be found that 
the relation of farm to factory labor is a problem 
of constantly increasing intensity. 

The other three factors are food storage, trans- 
portation and marketing. They are capable, re- 
latively at least, of isolation. In discussions of 
methods for increasing farm productivity, the ques- 
tion of storage receives little popular attention, 
and yet it is the key to any successful approach. 
Everyone hears and wonders about the stories of 
rotting fruits, ungathered and undug vegetables. 
Few realize that the explanation is the lack of the 
farmer’s control of carrying facilities, both in 
capital to hold goods against delayed marketing 
and in the physical facilities of storage. Conse- 
quently the alternative to enormous waste is selling 
at a price fixed by the seasonal glut, a price which 
would only add to loss already incurred. So wide- 
spread is the lack of elementary knowledge on this 
subject that many seem to think that the farmer’s 
animus against the middleman is directed against 
the retail dealer. Of course the middleman whom 
the farmer has in mind is the speculative inter- 
mediary whose control of capital, elevators, ware- 
houses and cold storage plants is such that he forces 
the farmer to sell at the price fixed by a glut of 
perishable commodities while he sells to the con- 
sumer at a price fixed by persistent need distributed 
over a long period—this at the best, leaving out of 
account all the opportunities furnished by the ex- 
isting mechanism for “carrying” agricultural 
commodities—Boards of Trade for grain, butter, 
eggs and vegetables—for artificial manipulations. 


Just the réles to be played respectively by state- 
aided collective action and by voluntary coépera- 
tion cannot be foretold. It is reasonably certain, 
however, that in many localities private codpera- 
tion cannot be obtained without at least a pre- 
liminary boost from governmental action, proceed- 
ing from township, county or state according to 
conditions. The producer and shipper in all lines 
except farming has at his command some economic 
mechanism which enables him to assume the burden 
of carrying goods from the beginning of produc- 
tion over the long interval up to sale to the final 
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buyer. The improved banking facilities recently 
legislated into existence for the farmer meet some 
of the needs as respects the earlier stages of pro- 
duction. But with respect to a _ recognized 
mechanism by which to get money while goods are 
being carried, farming is not yet a business in the 
modern sense. In addition, no cry of socialism 
should prevent local authorities from taking the 
lead, probably with state aid at the outset, in ex- 
periments designed to supply to growers at as near 
cost as is possible adequate facilities for storing, 
canning and dehydrating products. Aside from 
the ultimate benefit to both producer and consumer 
in food supply, the impetus to be derived from 
these movements to social organization of the ele- 
ments in our citizenship now most isolated would 
repay the experiments, As a practical matter, | 
have seen no reply to the recent inquiry of an up- 
state farmer: “If our government can furnish 
storage for whiskey, why not for food?” 

Of course the farmer’s share in the problem of 
transportation is far from being an exclusive one. 
But in spite of Grange and Populist activities of 
earlier days, the farmer's place in dealing with this 
question is less established than that of any other 
element in the industrial population. The farmer is 
still too unorganized to have either proportionate 
political influence in the legislature or economic 
influence in public service commissions. He it is, 
all too frequently, who finally pays for rate con- 
cessions made to more favored shippers. More- 
over the farmer is the one most affected for evil 
by the unstable and semi-piratic character of rates 
for ocean transportation. He is touched more 
closely because prices for his staples are fixed in a 
world market which fluctuates with ocean rates. 
Before the war, Mr. David Lubin, with a full 
realization of the disintegrating effect this situation 
was having upon agricultural industry, proposed an 
International Commerce Commission to do for 
ocean carriage of bulk freight what the Interstate 
Comgnerce Commission does for stabilizing and 
making equitable domestic carnage. Is it too much 
to hope that the recently announced organization of 
the Allied governments for the regulation of sea- 
going commerce in wartime will at least provide in 
future peace times an agency like that contemplated 
by Mr. Lubin? Or are the needs of war really 
more important as well as more conspicuously 
urgent than the requirements of normal peace? 

The distribution problem is of course immediate- 
ly linked up with the question of public markets. 
Markets which are city built and supervised are not 
of course absolute novelties, though they are the 
exception rather than the rule. But even when 


they exist, there is a popular tendency to isolate the 
provision of mere buildings and means of public 
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inspection from those conditions which make public 
markets important. For the marketing question is 
primarily a question not of establishing certain 
buildings, but of public control of adequate 
terminals, both land and water, and of all the 
facilities that make for an efficient and economic 
reception and distribution of food. ‘There are also 
all kinds of opportunities for experiments in 
municipal trading or municipal socialism. Some of 
the more advanced farmers are already urging the 
elimination of private milk companies. As soon 
as the consumer gets into effective contact with the 
dairyman there will be a strong demand that the 
distribution of milk in large cities be made a public 
monopoly, instead of a trade having all the dis 
advantages for both producer and consumer of 
monopolization together with the added waste of 
competitive methods. 

None of these changes can be effected without 
new administrative organs. The psychology of the 
public mind in wartime ought to make | 
overcome the inertia of routine and the active op- 
position of vested interests which prevent the 
growth of these organs in normal times. A na- 
tional food commission is required to meet the im- 
mediate crisis. Aside from its indirect and educa- 
tional effect, however, it is of slight permanent im: 
portance compared with the creation of state Food 
Commissions, with powers of large scope compar- 
able to those of Public Utility Commissions, hav- 
ing powers that will not be restricted to the dura- 
tion of the war. There is need for revising old 
agencies as well as for creating new ones. We 
carry the principle of not letting the right hand 
know what the left doeth into public activities, 
where it hardly belongs. Our best developed public 
organ in food matters at the present time is that 
of sanitary inspection and regulation. But surely 
there is something stupid in a complete isolation of 
health interests from economic interests. Yet this 
is what now exists, as is evident in the case of the 
milk supply, and, in quite a sensational manner, in 
the disorganization revealed when voluntary semi- 
philanthropic agencies find it possible to save tons 
of good food from the mass which for sanitary 
reasons has been condemned in toto. It is prob- 
ably true that the greater number of administrative 
agencies which now exist have grown up in response 
to particular needs. They are overspecialized be- 
cause of lack of codrdination. War needs compel 
us to see the interdependence of a great variety of 
social operations. They should also lead us to 
overhaul our specialized administrative agencies so 
that they may operate together and not independ- 
ently of one another. This is the sure preventive 
of that dry-rot of routine bureaucracy which affords 
the only sound argument against the extension of 
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public administrative agencies. It is in urging and 
guiding the formation and reorganization of ad- 
ministrative organs which will remain to perform 
the social functions of peace that wartime affords 
the social re-maker his best opportunities. 


A Substitute for Pensions 
ROBABLY within a week there will be sub- 


mitted to Congress a plan for government 
war insurance which has been drawn by several 
agencies of the Council of National Defense, acting 
through a central committee. The plan is put for- 
ward partly as a remedy for the politics in the ex- 
isting system; but whether or not it succeeds in do- 
ing away with the political element in pensions its 
adoption will be worth while if it gives the soldier 
some more adequate protection than he has now. 
The present organization of the system does not 
satisfactorily take care of separation allowances or 
of permanent compensation, and along both of 
these lines the proposed scheme suggests innova- 
tions. 

Because of our immediate adoption of the prin- 
ciple of selective conscription, the question of 
separation allowances has less importance here 
than it had in Canada or in England. If the draft 
is properly administered its first selection will take 
no man whose absence creates a dependent family. 
If a number of calls are made, however, standards 
will be less discriminating; and aside from the 
drafted army there are problems enough at the 
start in the dependents of the three hundred thou- 
sand National Guardsmen called into service. 

In Canada, where the needs to be satisfied are 
much like those in this country, the dependent wife 
is certain to receive a minimum of forty dollars a 
month, even if she has no children to care for. 
This income is derived from three sources: fifteen 
dollars from the soldier, who must assign at least 
half pay to his family, twenty as a government 
separation allowance, and five dollars—or more, 
if there are children—from the non-official Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund. In our own country the de- 
pendent wife is less fortunate. She has not had the 
benefit of pay assigned to her by rule, and there is 
in our history but one precedent for a separation 
allowance. A year ago, at the time of the mobiliza- 
tion on the Mexican border, a provision was 
secured from Congress for payment of not more 
than fifty dollars a month to families of Guardsmen 
in need of aid. The law did not become effective 
until late in August, and it was exclusively a piece 
of emergency legislation, of no use at the present 


time. 
The plan which is to be submitted to Congress 
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proposes to take responsibility for the dependent 
family away from chance and private charity, and 
place it with the government, where it properly 
rests, particularly with an army raised by conscrip- 
tion. As now planned, the proposal provides first 
for the compulsory assignment of at least half pay 
to the dependent family. Since the soldier’s pay 
has just been raised from fifteen to thirty dollars 
a month this suggestion is not so ironical as it would 
have been a year ago. It is also proposed that the 
government unite in itself the other two sources 
from which relief is extended to the dependent 
family in Canada: the separation allowance and the 
grant made by the Canadian Patriotic Fund. From 
twenty-five to fifty dollars, varying with the size of 
the family, would be supplied in this manner; and 
the total income of the dependent wife would ac- 
cordingly have forty dollars as its minimum. 
There will be an opportunity for state, municipal 
and philanthropic action to supplement this amount; 
but at least there will not be reénacted the discredit- 
able spectacle of a soldier’s family seeking charity 
for its simplest needs. In placing upon the govern- 
ment responsibility for dependents the proposed 
plan adopts an obviously proper method. 

Of larger proportions is the question of what 
provision is to be made for the injured soldier, at 
the close of his service, or for the family which his 
death will leave without protection. Our record in 
this respect is the result of no clear policy. In 
many cases we have given more to the soldier who 
lived through a war than to the wife of the soldier 
who lost his life in it. Recently the compensation 
for widows has been shifted to a higher figure; but 
that shifting is itself a criticism of the present 
method. Absence of a standard, and dependence 
upon congressional juggling to supplant it, has led 
to the use of political pressure and given to the 
enlisted man the poor psychological attitude of 
relying upon the goodwill of future Congresses for 
the protection of the family whose interests he 
risks for a national purpose. 

What is called for is an extension to army and 
navy service of the principle of workmen’s compen- 
sation. The government now requires owners of 
all steam vessels to take out minimum policies of 
fifteen hundred dollars for each member of a crew 
sailing from an American port into the submarine 
zone. It has guaranteed, in an act passed last fall, 
protection in the case of death of any of its civil 
employees, and the principle of workmen’s compen- 
sation has been accepted in more than thirty state 
legislatures. It is this principle which is proposed 
in the plan of the National Defense committee. In 
place of the uncertain recompense that was often 
secured only by tactics personally humiliating, it is 
proposed that every soldier be protected by a 
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government insurance policy, probably of four 
thousand dollars. As a direct part of the com- 
pensation it is planned that the soldier be entitled 
to reéducation, if an injury makes impossible the 
performance of his earlier work. It is also pro- 
posed that aside from a fixed minimum, soldiers 
who desire may purchase additional insurance from 
the government. This option, more clearly than 
the establishment of a compulsory minimum, seems 
to set the government up as an insurance agency, 
and will no doubt arouse opposition in a Congress 
which still shies at government ownership of any- 
thing save the right to conscript life. In making an 
allowance of varying standards of living the plan 
has the advantage of introducing into the system a 
flexibility which cannot be provided in the granting 
of a minimum amount of insurance at no expense 
to the insured. 

For the man now entering into military service 
there is thus provided better protection, both in the 
emergency of his absence and in case of his death 
or permanent disability. That the proposed plan 
will go farther, and drive out the political influence 
sheltered by the existing system, is not at once so 
clear. The political problem in pensions is less a 
result of the present system than of certain misuses 
which no scheme might succeed in preventing. 
Political pressure is used to secure increases in one 
class of pensions or another; but if the Pension 
Office were to hold final jurisdiction in the matter 
of decisions, the shifts in rates by classes would not 
let political considerations play through ali the 
system. It is when a petitioner who has been re- 
jected by the Pension Office comes to his congress- 
man with an implied support at the next election, 
in return for a special bill to cover his rejected case, 
that an unscrupulous influence enters into the 
system. Since the Civil War fifty thousand private 
pension bills have been put through Congress, some 
meritorious and others indefensible. There have 
been more of them in the last eight years than in 
the previous forty-eight; and though the present 
session was called for the handling of emergency 
war legislation, more than four thousand private 
bills have already been introduced. 

Except in committee, there is never an opportuni- 
ty to examine these measures in even a perfunctory 
manner. On the last occasion that Congress en- 
acted pension legislation, five hundred and sixty-six 
bills, lumped in four groups, were put through the 
House between ten and eleven o'clock at night. 
One of these bills, granting a thirty dollar a month 
pension to a Civil War veteran, was introduced by 
Senator Johnson, of Maine. Evidence showed that 
the pensioner in this case had once been tried by 
court martial for robbery, disobedience to orders, 
drunkenness on duty, deserting his guard, and as- 
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sault and battery—found guilty on every count, and 
sentenced to death by gunfire. Mitigation of his 
sentence to five years at hard labor saved him for 
a pension whose granting was far from what 
standards the Pension Office tries to maintain. His 
is a worse than typical case, but it is illustrative of 
the uses to which the private pension bill may be 
put. 

The great harm that has been worked by per- 
mitting the handling of individual cases—an ad- 
ministrative function—to stray into legislative 
hands, is the opportunity that has been given for 
many incompetent congressmen to appear in a false 
light. Reélection depends upon an ability to con- 
vince constituents that a congressman is in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of accomplishing something, 
and certain groups of constituents have been 
educated to expect in this accomplishment nothing 
more than the successful pursuit of numerous 
private pension bills. Take this prop away from 
those congressmen whose sole reliance it is, and 
chances of reélection would soon settle themselves. 
Quicker than an appeal to local pride in being 
represented by a delegate with national achieve- 
ments is an appeal to local interest in not being 
represented by a delegate with no achievements at 
all. The taking away of the privilege of intro- 
ducing private pension bills would bring better men 
to Congress by marking weaker ones for defeat. 
Nothing would be more welcome to the abler 
members than an opportunity to be rid of the task 
of pension jobbing. The plan that is proposed 
cannot guarantee that future Congresses will not 
again resort to the private political bill. But it 
will, if it is adopted, set a barrier in the way by 
establishing in advance of every possible claim a 
stable, accurate and responsible system of protec- 
tion. 
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Prices and 


RICES and profits in steel and in other high 
and narrowly held necessaries are still joy- 
riding, while the mass of mankind drags 
itself on its knees from station to station toward 
its great atonement. 

In the year 1913 the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, after paying all expenses of operation 
and of maintenance and of depreciation, and after 
also paying all interest-charges on bonds and mort- 
gages, still had $81,000,000 for stockholders’ 
profits. Out of this $81,000,000 it paid seven per 
cent on its preferred stock and five per cent on its 
common (which once was water) and then still 
had $30,000,000 for surplus. The year 1913 was 
therefore a good year, and the sum of $81,000,000 
for stockholders’ profits was a good sum. 

In the year 1916 the sum for stockholders’ 
profits, instead of being $81,000,000, was $271,- 
000,000. The year 1916 was more than a good 
year. It was a fat year, fat with a great fatness. 

The year 1917 is apoplectic. Its market is a 
diseased market. The prices of the year 1916, 
when compared with the prices of the year 1913, 
were high. The prices of the year 1917, when 
compared with the prices of the year 1916, are 
monstrous. In the middle of the year 1913 the 
price of billets at Pittsburgh was $26.50. In the 
middle of the year 1916 it was $42.00. In the 
middle of the year 1917 it was $100.00. The rise 
from 1913 to 1916 was $15.50. The rise from 
1916 to 1917 was $58.00. 

The billet stage of manufacture is one of the 
middle stages. The plate-stage is one of the end 
stages. Plates are supremely important because 
of their use in cars and ships. In the middle of 
the year 1913, when billets were $26.50, plates 
were $33.60. In the middle of the year 1916, 
when billets were $42.00, plates were $73.00. In 
the middle of the year 1917, when billets were 
$100.00, plates were $200.00—and more. That 
is, the margin between the billet-stage of manufac- 
ture and the plate-stage, for cost, and for profit 
on cost, in 1913 was $7.10, in 1916 was $31.00, 
and in 1917 was $100.00—and more. 

Let us suppose, wildly, that the cost of proceed- 
ing from the billet-stage to the plate-stage is twice 
as great now as it was four years ago. The price 
of that proceeding, granted by the market, is four- 
teen times as great. 

Such a market does not suggest, for its first 
remedy, a scientific speedometer manufactured by 
the Federal Trade Commission after prolonged 
scientific inquiries into the costs of production. It 
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Patriotism 


suggests a Prices Board operating a rough-and- 
ready commonsense emergency brake. It is mani- 
festly exceeding all speed-limits, economic and 
social. 

There is to-day a shortage of oil, a most serious 
shortage, for fuel, for the whole world, for the 
war. New wells must be drilled. They must be 
drilled by speculators, risking ‘capital. The re- 
ports to the Federal Trade Commission show that 
the digging of new wells is handicapped, discour- 
aged, retarded by doubled, trebled, quadrupled, 
prices of materials. They show something even 
worse. The linings of old wells, of wells that 
singly produce very little but collectively produce 
a very great deal, are being unprecedently torn 
out, and valuable established sources of oil are 
being forever closed in order to get second-hand 
materials, excavated from the earth, to use in place 
of prohibitive first-hand materials from the mills 
for new drilling speculations. 

The citizens of Minneapolis, for their annual 
necessary supply of street-pipes, for which in 1915 
they paid $420.00 a unit, are now paying $1284.00. 
Will anybody pretend that the income of the citi- 
zens of Minneapolis, the income of our citizens 
in general throughout the United States, can pos- 
sibly be increased to correspond to such increases 
in prices? 

In the year 1913 the United States Steel Cor- 
poration paid out, in salaries and wages, to all 
employees, high and low, $207,000,000. In 1916 
it paid out $263,000,000. That is, for every dollar 
that went to employees in 1913, the amount that 
went to employees in 1916 was $1.27. But for 
every dollar that went to stockholders in 1913, 
for dividends and surplus, the amount that went 
to stockholders in 1916 was $3.34. Will any- 
body pretend that the gain for labor was in har- 
mony with the gain for capital? And will any- 
body pretend that the wage-advances and the 
salary-advances of the first half of the present year 
have kept pace, have come anywhere near keeping 
pace, with a price-market in which, for instance, 
during the eleven weeks immediately succeeding 
our declaration of war, the price of billets ad- 
vanced $25.00—an amount nearly equal to the 
whole price of billets four years ago? 

The present price-market, in the matter of labor, 
is utterly untenable. Going forward from it, there 
are just two ways, each in the end impassable. 

First, let wages be advanced to correspond with 
prices. They will then be as fantastic as prices. 
But prices, in time, will crash. Then wages will 
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have to be reduced. They will have to be reduced 
drastically, beyond parallel, against a resentment 
and a resistance therefore also beyond parallel. 
That way ends in enormous strikes. 

On the other hand, let wages remain out of 
harmony with prices. Let the prices of industrial 
commodities swell the whole cost of living, through 
swelling the cost of agricultural implements and 
of everything else, while wages relatively shrink. 
Let the Food Administration tell the workingman’s 
wife how to spread a pat of butter over a week. 
Let the Red Cross and the Red Cross’s Director 
of Civilian Relief send her an extra pat of butter 
now and then to compensate her, while her hus- 
band may be sick, for the loss of the earnings of 
her boy who is in France. This is a revolutionary 
war. The flag emerging from it is the red flag of 
the blood of all the peoples and of their hope of a 
world cleansed and redeemed. One of the pro- 
foundest reasons why many professional revolu- 
tionists do not like this war is that it is a competitor 
—and a successful one. It strikes torrents of dar- 
ing and of change from a rock-face from which 
their puny hands drew only trickles. In such a 
moment will labor take domestic science and scien- 
tific charity in lieu of an ample and spacious human 
equity? It is unthinkable. That way ends in 
industrial convulsions justified but appalling. 

The only way out of the present price-market is 
backward—backward to prices within sanity. But 
how can that way be built? Certainly not by the 
individual effort of the individual producer. 

If I own a keg of nails, and if all my customers 
are crazy for nails, as they are, and if one of them 
offers me $3.20 and the next $3.50 and the next 
$4.00, it is useless to tell me that the boys in France 
are dying. The boys in France are dying under 
concerted binding orders for concerted binding 
purposes with concerted binding enthusiasms. I 
am an utterly unbound and unordered individual, 
competing with numerous other utterly unbound 
and unordered individuals, each of whom may 
desert at any moment from the $3.20 price to the 
$4.00 price, and all of whom I strongly suspect of 
having already deserted, leaving me to die in my 
dug-out. There is no moral analogy whatsoever 
between the civilized solidarity of the battlefield 
and the suspicious savagery of the market. 

Further, besides the competition between the 
producers, there is the competition between the 
middlemen. The American Steel and Wire Com- 


pany, producing nails, has, in fact, been selling 
nails steadily at $3.20 a keg, while various 
dependents" have been selling at $4.00. 
what results? 

First, certain jobbers, getting nails at $3.20, but 
being able to show that the market had gone to 
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$4.00, have been reselling to retailers at a price 
based on $4.00. Thereupon the American Steel 
and Wire Company has been obliged to try, as it 
were, to police the jobbers to whom it sells and has 
tried to insist that they resell at a price based on 
facts plus a sort of standard margin. But then, 
second, the jobbers who are obliged to buy from 
“independents ” at $4.00, complain, bitterly and 
justly, that the jobbers who are buying at $3.20 
and reselling at $3.20 plus a standard margin are 
able to take their trade away from them by under- 
bidding them in sales to retailers. 

Of what avail is it for senators and representa- 
tives to attack such situations with a fire of moral 
maxims leveled at the “patriotism” of the in- 
dividual business man? Of what avail is it to try 
to make out that such situations can be mastered, 
that prices can be controlled, that the market can 
be stabilized, by a sort of individual industrial 
volunteering? Individual industrial volunteering 
is as absurd, as unjust, as ineffective, as individual 
military volunteering. Every senator, every repre- 
sentative, who really wants to see consumers pro- 
tected against oppressive prices of primary com- 
modities, will surely be driven to doing his best to 
help the administration to devise a competent 
method of public price-control. 

That control, it must be admitted, has two great 
dangers. One is that it might deprive us of the 
great increase that we need in output. It might im- 
pose the prospect of a loss, instead of the prospect 
of a profit, on new furnaces and new mills built, 
as some are now being built, at frantic speed and 
with all the extravagance that frantic speed to-day 
means. 

At this point, however, Britain reassures us. 
Some of her experiments in price-fixing have indeed 
had results most miserable, but her efforts to in- 
crease her output of primary commodities of the 
industrial sort, in the face of price-fixing, have 
been successful magnificently. Her fixed price for 
billets is $50.00. Her fixed price for plates for 
ships is $55.00—a margin of only $5.00. She has 
fixed prices for all other important steel products. 
Yet her total output of steel, according to our Iron 
Age, a most authoritative paper, has advanced dur- 
ing the war from 7,500,000 tons to 10,000,000 
tons a year and will next year be 12,000,000—a 
total gain of 60 per cent. 

How has she done it? Partly by promoting new 
plant-extensions out of her own public purse. In- 
stead of letting prices run wild and trusting to that 
wildness to tempt manufacturers into speculative 
new building, she has chosen to keep prices relative- 
ly tame and then take a hand herself in the new 
building needed. She has indicated that wartime 
state socialism must perhaps, when it goes into the 
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negative work of control, go on into the positive 
work of stimulation. 

The second danger is that the fixing of prices 
might be done, as Britain in certain disastrous in- 
stances has done it, and as we ourselves for wheat 
are now in course of doing it, through bodies quite 
academic, quite untaught by commercial contact 
with the mechanisms and the personalities of the 
market. Here, again, however, Britain gives us a 
hint—this time surely an immediately compelling 
one. British prices for steel products are issued by 
the Ministry of Munitions, the largest and most 
experienced purchaser in Britain. 

Our new War Industries Board, under our Coun- 
cil of National Defense, is our approach to a 
Ministry of Munitions. It covers, in its “ advice ” 
to the War and Navy Departments, the whole field 
of government purchases for army and navy use. 
In making its recommendations it is obliged to ex- 
plore the sources of our primary commodities— 
coal, steel, copper, lumber—all of them—and it 
will soon necessarily arrive at a thorough familiari- 
ty, a thorough daily practical familiarity, with the 
quantities produced, the extensions needed, if any, 
and the prices required. Better than any segreg- 
ated Prices Board, it will know the market and how 
to apply the brake to it quickly and yet with sense. 

Scientific prices may be revealed to us by the ex- 
pert accountants of the Federal Trade Commission 
through their inquiries into costs. Those prices 
will doubtless have a great ultimate utility but 
surely their immediate utility will be extremely 
slight. If they were applied tomorrow morning 
they would ruin all manufactvrers of secondary 
commodities who happened to be heavily loaded 
with primary commodities bought at prices at a 
panic level, and who would be utterly unable to 
compete with manufacturers buying at prices at a 
science level. What we need this moment, it is sub- 
mitted, is a start, a step-by-step start, proceeding 
on the quite sufficient knowledge already available. 

If the legislative branch of the government at 
Washington resents the “ autocracy ” of the execu- 
tive, if it resents it not only with its lips but with its 
brains, here is its chance to give the executive what 
it has not yet once given it since the war broke out 
—a lead. Let it present the executive with a man- 
date and a properly contrived power to use the War 
Industries Board—or any other better board, if a 
better board can be found—for the immediate pub- 
lic arrest of the privately uncontrollable industrial 


i joy-riding which is advancing primary prices far 


beyond all possible advances by wages or by 
salaries and which is therefore headed, masterless- 
ly, toward giving us a social war at home in addi- 
tion to our military war abroad. 


WILLIAM Harp. 
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Literature for Beginners 


S a teacher of English literature I may say 

. that I have been successful. The screams 
of a maddened past dragged down by the wave of 
my intelligence no longer haunt me. My classes 
are large, and yet they are avoided by that type 
of athlete who mournfully offers up his education 
upon the altar of his eligibility. In a recent ex- 
amination, after correctly informing me of the 
circumstances connected with the death of Shelley, 
and the introduction by Coleridge of the element 
of supernaturalism into poetry, a young woman 
added, “I want to say that I have very much en- 
joyed your jokes, and I think they have helped 
me.” I could multiply such testimonials, with 
addresses given upon request. Yet there was one 
joke in the course which the grateful young con- 
sumer of my patent article failed to perceive. 
That was the joke of the attempt to teach English 
literature, or any other literature, at all. 

Language, of course, may be taught; informa- 
tion about authors may be genteelly distributed. 
The knowledge that Coleridge is spelled with a C 
and Kubla with a K is probably worth possessing; 
though a medical acquaintance of mine who lately 
at the University Club copied down a suggestion 
concerning his reading, with those letters in reverse 
order, showed nevertheless by his request for sug- 
gestions that he was more profoundly interested in 
his own development than are most of my students; 
his curiosity was at least untainted by the com- 
mercialism of “ credit toward a degree.” I am, 
furthermore, quite willing to admit that the 
intensive study of Chaucer or Shakespeare may 
be made a gateway to knowledge both phonetic 
and social. But is it not a back gateway? Does 
the value of Chaucer for the ordinary undergrad- 
uate really lie in the form of his verbs? Does 
the realization that Wordsworth was profoundly 
affected by the French Revolution really afford the 
young person keener delight in Tintern Abbey? 
Since Professor Harper’s recent evidence that the 

reat_pr the do ic virtues had an 

illegitim daughter, we have all hastened to 
revise our courses. I wonder why? Does the 
dimming of the hearth-fire affect the light that 
never was on sea or land? 

“Good” reading or “ practical” reading is not 
the question. I cannot find myself in sympathy 
with my firm-fibered colleagues in the “ colleges of 
education’’ who would replace Milton in the 
English classroom by the Scientific American. I 
admire the catholicity of an imagination which can 
be stimulated by the contemplation of a patent 
churn, but I cannot myself either develop it or 
believe that my young barbarians possess it. There 
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lies for me, and I think for them, more wonder 
in “ the gorgeous palaces, the cloud-capp’d towers ” 
of Prospero than in the cross-section drawing of 
the foundations of an office-building, no matter 
how accurately sketched. Winds that blow to me 
from the field of sleep are rather stilled than 
stirred by a discussion of the latest model of elec- 
tric fan. No, I am quite unshakable in my con- 
yviction that good literature exists, that contact 
with it tends to rouse the best in anyone, that no 
adequate substitute for the real article has ever 
yet been put upon the market. But as for teaching 
it, assigning essays on it, holding examinations in 
it, giving college credit for perusal of it—that is 
another story, and a dull one. 

I think I know the accepted technique. Easiest 
of all is the interpretative. Herein I read, in a 
strong yet sympathetic voice, my favorite passages; 
commenting meanwhile as my spirit moves. For 
women’s clubs the system of interpretative teach- 
ing is practically perfect; requiring, as it does, no 
effort of thought upon the part of either the reader 
or the hearer. But no conscientious teacher of 
my generation is content to let his students off 
without at least a modicum of that drudgery which 
“ molds the character.” Many of us resort there- 
fore to the intensive method, which goes over 
phrase by phrase, comma indeed by comma, pas- 
sages assigned. ‘“‘ Scene, a blasted heath.” Mr. 
Anderson, what is a heath? Derivation of the 
word heath? interesting connection of heath with 
heathen? heath used where else in our author? 
Mr. Anderson, to do him justice, usually knows; 
foolish virgin did he not, all the oil necessary for 
the lamp of understanding being readily skimmed 
from the “notes.” The instructor, however, if 
zealous, is not content with the edited copy in his 
hands, but gathers together and pins down upon 
the margin of the pages more and more specimens 
of literary entomology, the bugs of fact, the butter- 
flies of theory; year by year as he repeats the 
course this strange collection grows, until at last 
he stands upon the dizzy pinnacle of achievement 
—a line a day, if he should choose, “ and no time 
wasted.” Of the Miltonic phrase, ‘ two-handed 
engine at the door,” there are now some nine sug- 
gested explanations, involving social, political and 
ecclesiastical distinctions. Mr. Anderson may be 
required to discuss them all. The constructions 
and allusions in a single poem of Browning’s may 
be made to puzzle a whole class for a week. Could 
life be simpler? 

And there are other methods; the historical, a 
sort of alley-entrance to everything else, along 
which the reader of Coleridge sneaks up on Ger- 
man philosophy; or of Tennyson, on the theory 
of evolution. Combine this method with the study 
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of the writer’s environment, and it merges into the 
scientific; the author becomes a specimen, and his 
writings a sort of excretion, useful for purposes 
of analysis. This plan gives the student training 
doubtless very valuable; but principally in biology. 
The ethical method also is not unknown to me, in 
accordance with which one searches out the moral 
of Hamlet—‘* Look before you leap,” I heard it 
given once, in a class in a famous experimental 
school. ‘ The ideals of this essay,” wrote a stu- 
dent concerning Swift’s Modest Proposal, “ are 
very low, for it inculcates the principles of can- 
nibalism, from which we of to-day recoil. Its 
organization is, however, very good.” 

Why cannot literature be taught? Why can 
you not teach a person how to fall in love, or have 
the measles? Expose him, and if he be susceptible, 
the trick is done, and you may wisely call in the 
parson or the doctor, as the case may be. But no 
amount of lecturing will improve or hasten the 
matter. I have analyzed with loving care the dark 
beauty of Shelley’s maiden spirit, and found no man 
among forty willing even to acknowledge the intro- 
duction later; I have paraded the sturdy English 
virtues of Tom Jones before damsels whose eco- 
nomic dependence, and need to be supported in 
literature, was all too evident, and they have 
turned up their noses at him as not in our set. 
And then suddenly I have discovered the oddest 
matings—the two-mile runner eloping with Jane 
Austen, to whom he had never even been formally 
presented, and a former preceptress of mathe- 
matics, with hock-bottle shoulders, dizzily delighted 
by the rough wooing of George Borrow, whom 
she had met by chance in the stacks. I myself, 
in college, went to almost infinite lengths to avoid 
reading Carlyle and Ruskin and Arnold, because 
they were prescribed; and in the subsequent vaca- 
tion, marooned at a house-party on a rainy Sunday 
afternoon, encountered William Hazlitt—my God, 
it was all over! Afterwards I dipped into Arnold 
and Ruskin and Carlyle to see whether they wrote 
like Hazlitt; finding they did not, I left them to 
their fate. I have discovered virtue in them since, 
I hasten to add, lest I be thought ignorant of “ the 
pure gold of nineteenth century literature.” 

But if the teaching of literature, unlike the 
teaching of composition, serve no particular end 
so far as the students are concerned, what a source 
of unalloyed enjoyment it remains to the instructor! 
There perhaps lies the real joke, or if another 
phrasing be preferred, the real reason for con- 
tinuing such courses. Not so, no doubt, if the 
instructor be temperamental, thin-skinned, excic- 
able; if it annoys him to be told that “ In Memo- 
riam is about a friend of Tennyson’s. He was 
engaged to his sister, but drowned himself, and 
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Tennyson wrote this poem to celebrate his death,” 
or that “ George Eliot’s real name was Mary Ann. 
She did not believe in God, and wrote many novels 
to prove this.” Not so, again, if he rebel against 
the realization that few of his pupils ever distin- 
guish, in spite of his best efforts, between fact and 
opinion, and if he be horrified to discover in the 
examination-papers, that his heretical theses boldly 
nailed to the very door of the cathedral, are re- 
ported placidly as laws of the church. But if such 
things trouble him not? Then he not only moves 
of necessity in the very highest society, but it is 
his responsibility to fit himself for such association. 
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He stands always before kings; yet he may not 
be servile; he is false to his trust if he does not 
keep an open mind. He is a herald, but an inter- 
preter also; and he moves from court to court 
rejoicing, admiring, and comparing. That is his 
business, which others must snatch moments to 
enjoy. Surely in the whole stage-full of parts 
which life offers to actors of an unadventurous 
disposition, only the artist, the creator, plays a 
rdle more wonderful and shining than that of 
the humble supernumerary, the teacher of litera- 
ture. 


August 4, 1917 


James WEBER LINN. 


The Shaping of English Parties 


T is the general belief in England that the 
distant day when peace returns will plunge us 
all into intense political activity. Even Con- 

servatives assume that we shall at once set to work 
to “ reconstruct’ everything from tariffs to agri- 
culture. Socialists look forward to quasi-revolu- 
tionary change, and see “the men from the 
trenches ” leading a victorious charge against all 
the wire-entanglements of privilege. I am not sure 
whether this prediction is better founded than the 
prophecy which led us all in the early weeks of the 
war to expect a time of poverty and hardship. The 
men from the trenches will think a return to their 
firesides in itself a social revolution. I see them 
pruning their roses and going back to cricket with 
a new zest, and many of them will have to start 
life afresh and build up their fortunes from the 
foundations. Men who have faced death and 
escaped may think they have made sacrifices enough 
for one lifetime to public duty, and Society, which 
has thought it a hardship to see racing reduced, will 
plunge headlong into gaiety. There may be a 
tendency for a time to leave politics to the profes- 
sionals, and reconstruction to the bureaucrats. 

This, however, is not the general expectation: 

the world expects change, and even the politician, 
who normally lives in the moment, is adjusting his 
mind to it. Few of us expect that parties will 
survive in their present shape, and most of us would 
be disappointed if the next House of Commons 
resembled the inert and exhausted chamber which 
keeps a sleepy vigil during war. It has just 
rejected proportional representation by a small 
majority, as though the enfranchisement of women 
were innovation enough for one Reform bill. In 
this decision the instinct of self-preservation of our 
traditional politics powerfully asserted itself. Pro- 
portionalism would have hastened the break-up of 


the two-party system, lamed the power of the 
machine-politician, and fostered the formation of 
new independent groups. 

Even in its truncated form, however, the Reform 
bill will do something to disturb our political habits. 
It doubles the electorate, by admitting women and 
simplifying the qualification for men, and _ this 
means that the intensive culture of the voter by 
electorate organization on which the old electioneer 
relied will become more difficult. The Labor party 
will gain through the reduction of the costs of 
election, and Liberalism will be a little less de- 
pendent than it was upon the rich candidate and 
the interested subscriber. Finally, the transferable 
vote will make it much easier for a third party to 
intrude with success between the two governing 
parties, and for independent groups to run a can- 
didate against the caucus. It will achieve, much 
more simply, what the second ballot accomplishes 
on the Continent. Hitherto the gravest obstacle 
to a Labor candidate or to any independent, was 
that he could always be accused of “ splitting the 
progressive vote’ or “ letting the Tory in.” For 
want of the second ballot labor made its way in 
politics far more slowly than in continental coun- 
tries, and the older parties kept up an artificial 
discipline. The choice of the voter will be less im- 
peded in the next English election. 

The new outlook for English parties turns main- 
ly on the answers to two questions. Will Mr. 
Lloyd-George return to the Liberal party, and 
eventually lead it, or will he form an independent 
“National party”’ of his own? Will the Labor 
party patch up its present dissensions, or will its 
more active Socialist element secede and gather 
kindred radical elements to itself? The two ques- 
tions are closely connected. If Mr. George does 
return to the Liberal front bench, the advanced 
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anti-imperialist radicals will be less disposed than 
ever to remain in the party. If, on the other hand, 
he sets up for himself, he will attract the more 
oficial Labor leaders into his new “ National” 
group. For the moment Mr. George is a homeless 
figure, poised on a dizzy and isolated eminence. 
The Tory party seems to draw away from him. 
His satellites try, with no marked sucess, to heal 
his breach with official Liberalism. It does not 
visibly close. The sharp personal resentments 
persist under a decorous public truce. The Na- 
tion and the Daily News write of him with cold 
and wounding criticism. Nonconformity distrusts 
him, and the feeling of the younger working men in 
such industrial centers as the Clyde is one of im- 
placable hostility. If he comes back, he will split 
Liberalism, and if he remains outside, he will also 
split it. 

In neither event can Liberalism survive the war 
unchanged, but while the riddle of Mr. George is 
unsolved, its future escapes prediction. Under 
its present chiefs it is not visibly moving or ad- 
justing itself. Since they left the Coalition, Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues have effaced themselves. 
They have said nothing to contribute to an earlier 
end of the war by negotiation, nor even to advance 
the idea of internationalism after the war. How 
much of their free trade opinions they retain, in 
spite of their adoption of the Paris Resolutions, is 
a mystery, nor do they seem to be thinking out an 
industrial program. They are unemployed leaders, 
and the radicals who are thinking actively have no 
clue to their future conduct. The chances are on 
the whole that the Liberal front bench will in the 
end make terms with Mr. George, and adopt some- 
thing of his “ nationalism,” which means that stress 
will be laid rather on Imperial Federation than 
on any international League of Nations, that in 
some form we shall adopt trading preferences 
though rather as subsidies than as a tariff, and that 
the inevitable extension of the activities in the state 
in all directions will be favorable to powerful ag- 
glomerations of capital, and will entail an immense 
extension of bureaucracy. That is not a natural 
policy for Liberalism, and if Liberalism has learnt 
no other lesson from the war, its fate will be to 
suffer secessions and decline. It will, of course, 
continue to profess its faith in the forms of political 
democracy. But this vast social mechanism, tend- 
ing continually to closer organization, eludes the 
control of political democracy. Parliament has 
dropped the levers, and the voter is as helpless as 
his representative. It is within the economic system 
itself that democracy must contrive to establish its 
control. 

The fate of the English Labor and Socialist 
party depends, I believe, on its ability to invent and 
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popularize a form of democratic control more 
penetrating and pervasive than any purely political 
machinery can provide. This party is more ob- 
viously impelled to reconstruction than Liberalism, 
and cannot postpone it much longer. Its present 
structure was the creation primarily of Mr. Ram- 
say Macdonald and the Socialist wing, and it has 
disappointed their hopes. By federating the trade 
unions in a political party, they acquired numbers 
and funds. They expected to supply the ideas and 
the leadership. What happened in fact was that 
the trade unions invariably chose as their candidates 
for Parliament and as their spokesmen in the coun- 
cils of the party, their own officials. These men, 
mostly elderly, usually overworked, are by training 
administrators rather than politicians. They have 
risen by their ability to conduct the business of the 
unions, which are benefit societies as well as in- 
dustrial combinations. It is rare to find among 
them either education or magnetism or the ability 
to think politically. Before the war the Socialist 
leaders maintained a precarious ascendancy by 
reason of their better intellectual equipment, but the 
war has undone their work. Official labor has ob- 
tained offices and salaried posts, but it has ceased 
to be an independent force in politics. It broke 
away from its Socialist leaders, and without them 
it has dropped tamely into the wake of the govern- 
ment of the day. The trade-unionist basis of the 
English Labor party differentiated it sharply from 
the continental Socialist parties. It attracted few 
educated adherents, for they could rarely find a 
place in it for work and leadership, and its intel- 
lectual life and standing, alike in Parliament and 
the press, suffered in consequence. 


It is probable that the active, conscious Socialist 
element will break away from this oddly constituted 
Labor party. Its pacifism made the original break, 
and the Russian Revolution came to it at a moment 
of dejection and helplessness with an immense 
stimulus. It began to hold mass meetings to cele- 
brate the revolution. The immense success of these 
gatherings revealed to it the great volume of popu- 
lar discontent, and everywhere crowds applauded 
the argument that our conditions call for quasi- 
revolutionary action. Out of these meetings sprang 
suddenly an improvised convention, drawn from 
all parts of the country, which met at Leeds and 
resolved to set up Workmen’s Councils in the Rus- 
sian model. The imitative aspect of this movement 
is a weakness. Its revolutionary language some- 
times suggests a failure to perceive the difference 
of longitude between England and Russia. None 
the less it is organizing. It is thinking out a pro- 
gram. It has life, and ability and courage. It is 
the only vital stirring in our stifling wartime at- 
mosphere. 
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This movement aims at an effect more permanent 
than its immediate task of popularizing the Rus- 
sian conception of a democratic peace. Its leaders 
are thinking out a social program, and the effort 
has revealed the rapid evolution during war of 
socialistic thought. Before the war “ guild social- 
ism” was a heresy. To-day it is the manifest line 
of advance. The workers themselves have reached 
its position instinctively as a result of the experience 
of wartime. Their struggle during the war in the 
“controlled” munition and shipbuilding works 
ranged them less often against the private capitalist 
than against the bureaucracy. They felt the paralyz- 
ing despotism of an unqualified state socialism. 
Abandoned by their own orthodox labor leaders, 
who were either comfortably installed in official 
posts, or else, disarmed by the Defense of the 
Realm act which forbade strikes, they turned to 
their elected “ shop-stewards ” for leadership. It 
was easy for speculation to build upon this ex- 
perience and to sketch a future structure for in- 
dustry, in which, while the state may own the means 
of production, the producers themselves will form 
an autonomous guild, and control their own condi- 
tions of work. To the workers in the innumerable 
industries which the state has temporarily taken 
over during this war, Utopia readily shapes itself 
in this form. The Socialist leaders are themselves 
moving in this direction. 

The great interest of guild socialism lies, how- 
ever, in this, that it may serve as a bridge for the 
more open-minded of the younger Radicals. These 
men were rarely hostile to the ideal side of so- 
cialism. They had no obsolete illusions about the 
competitive system, and on every issue of the day 
they were ranged against capitalism. If, none the 
less, they remained Liberals, the reason was partly 
that there was no obvious place for them in the 
class-organization of the English Labor party, and 
partly that they dreaded the inelastic, mechanical 
bureaucratic organization of the socialist state. 
They, in their turn, are beginning to see in guild 
socialism means of reconciling the autonomy and 
initiative of the producer with the ownership of the 
whole community. It is conceivable that if the new 
Socialist movement, which made its start at the 
Leeds Convention, can elaborate a sober construc- 
tive policy, it may rally to itself a considerable body 
of Radicals and intellectuals. There will be at the 
least a favorable atmosphere for its proposals. It 
will be able to compel attention and secure discus- 
sion. The problem is no longer academic. The 
state actually controls most of our greater in- 
dustries, railways, mines, breweries, metallurgical 
and chemical works. Whether control shall present- 
ly pass into ownership, and what the status of the 
actual producers shall then be, is the practical issue 
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of the day after tomorrow. The official Labor 
party has neither leaders nor ideas. The official 
Liberal party has leaders without ideas. A coali- 
tion between the Socialists from the former camp 
and the Radicals from the other is by no means 
impossible. There are in the logic and morals of 
our political situation unanswerable arguments for 
an insurgent movement. It is, however, precisely 
such reasons that an English inertia knows how to 


answer. . 
H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


At Flavigny 


HE brigadier and I were standing on the 

stone bridge that strides across the Moselle 
with five flat-footed arches near the little village of 
Flavigny in Lorraine. The leaves of the forests 
had ripened from dull green to russet in the first 
fall frosts, and the golden fingers of sunset laid 
crowns upon the hilltops. The valley was peace 
itself. Even the gray blue of uniforms of stray 
groups of poilus seemed to melt into the evening 
mists that rose from the river. The division was 
resting at Flavigny after two red weeks near 
Verdun. 

The brigadier is a man of fifty—a true French 
type, small, with a strong aquiline nose, and crisp 
brown beard and mustache. In civil life he had 
been an exporter of ivory and other African 
products, with a large business in Paris built up as 
a result of hard years spent in the Colonies. At 
the outbreak of the war he was living again in 
France with his family, happy in the prospect of 
spending the latter period of his life in the circum- 
stances for which he had labored all through his 
youth. He could undoubtedly have found some 
soft administrative berth, but he chose the field and 
was made quartermaster of a motor section. 

This man of big affairs could not have attended 
more faithfully to his duties had he held a cabinet 
position. Every morning at seven o'clock he 
cranked his camionette and travelled from camp 
to the nearest supply depot, which at the front is 
always a favorite morning target for the long-range 
Boche guns. Upon his own back he carried the 
provisions from the bins to the trucks, returning 
in time for breakfast. At ten o’clock one would 
see him with a bucket and sponge and a great pair 
of sabots washing his mud-spattered car. And 
until late every night he labored on the elaborate 
French system of accounts and reports. Three 
years of this, day after day, and his business gone 
beyond repair, yet never a word of complaint; 
never a sign of doubt but that this was the work 
for which he had been born. 

Downstream were two soldiers strolling on the 
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river bank where it swept out in a gentle curve and 
made a little cove of slackwater. One of them took 
something from his pocket and approached the 
edge of the river. The other, who carried a long- 
handled net, stationed himself behind a tree. The 
man by the water was a whiskered territorial; he 
threw something into the river and I heard him 
shout “ Attention, Fritz!” and he ran back to the 
tree. They were both laughing. A moment later 
there was a muffled report and a great shower of 
water. 

** Coquins! ”’ grunted my companion, “ les gren- 
ades sont défendues.”’ 

When the ruffled water had calmed, the white 
bellies of dead fish began to spot the surface of 
the little cove. The comrade with the net ran out 
and deftly began to gather them in while the other 
kept a sharp. lookout for promenading officers. 
They exchanged jokes and laughter like truant 
schoolboys—these mustachioed veterans of forty- 


five years. 
It set me thinking of something I had often 


heard. 

“Do you believe it is true,” I asked the briga- 
dier, “ that war spoils men for civil life—that they 
can never be contented with their old occupations? ”’ 

He lit his old blackened briar, squinted his eyes, 
and tamped down the swelling flakes with a tough- 
ened forefinger as they took the flame. 

“And who,” said he, “ ever was content with 
his occupation? ” 

I reflected. I myself had not been, or I never 
should have come to France. I harked back to 
some of my friends in New York. There was 
Horne, the broker, who would talk to me about 
nothing but the emptiness of the metropolis and 
the delights of hog-raising on a ranch that he owned 
in Idaho. There was Cubberly the architect, who 
when I said goodbye to him had spoken regretfully 
of his professional obligations, and almost so of 
his wife and two children. And there was Delmar, 
who sold motors, and thought himself born to be 
an aviator. I had often wondered how general 
might be the complaint. 

I put it another way. 

“If you found yourself, after the war, with no 
obligations—if you were free to do as you chose, 
what profession would you take up?” 

The question seemed to interest him, for his eyes 
twinkled as he went on puffing his pipe. Finally 
he said in a low voice, as though to himself, “‘Aprés 
la guerre!” and sighed. 

One does not begin to appreciate what war 
means until he has heard a Frenchman let slip those 
three little words—*“ Aprés la guerre.” 

“If I should tell you,” he said finally, “ you 
would have a hearty laugh.” 

“ Tell me,” I urged. 
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“IT wish,” said he, after a moment's hesitation, 
“that I might take you into the playroom of my 
children.” 

* And I too——” I stammered. 

‘* My friends tell me that I spoil the little ones. 
Perhaps I do, but I think not. The playroom is 
filled with toys. German toys, African toys, Swiss 
toys, toys that we have made ourselves. No matter 
where I go I have always found some new and 
original plaything. Some of them I have invented 
myself. I have a little atelier and I amuse myself 
there in the evenings, after les petits have been put 
to bed. Une bétise, hein?” 

“* Not—particularly,” I replied. 

“One of the most interesting and delightful ex- 
periences of my life has been to watch my children 
grow up with their toys. One sees the tastes de- 
velop. One sees the imagination awakening. One 
beholds the little characters shape themselves. One 
half of their education, I believe, has been acquired 
in that playroom through toys. It is a science, 
mon vieux, a science, and so few parents conceive 
of its importance. We have left it, like so many 
other sciences, to the Germans. Take, par ex- 
emple, the little matter of the care of toys. How 
many children are permitted to leave them about 
for a maid to pick up—if they are picked up at 
all. There one sows the seeds of a slovenly dis- 
position. My children must put away their toys as 
carefully as if there were not another toy in the 
world. It forms a habit, does it not?” 

“True enough, I imagine,” was my cautious 
bachelor comment. “ But this flair of yours—it is 
engrossing enough to become a life work?” 

“I believe so—sometimes . . .’’ mused the bri- 
gadier. “ Perhaps I am more of a child than my 
children. But I have made the plans. I believe 
that I could make money. . .” 

“I know of wealthy toy makers,” I hazarded. 

‘TI would open a shop,” went on my friend, “ the 
most marvelous toy shop in the world. It would 
be in a large cave, and the entrances by narrow 
steps or winding ramps. I would call it by some 
odd name—la Caverne d’Alladin, par example. 
The ornamentation would be bizarre—everything 
in miniature. There would be no shelves or 
counters. 

“The mechanical railroads would be set in Lil- 
liputian country sides. The dolls would be dis- 
played in little rooms posed at tea-tables. Alcoves 
and recesses would contain the novelties and 
mechanical wonders, all in operation. You have 
my idea? Children would not think of it as a toy 
shop. They would be entering into a fairy tale. 
My sales girls would be in simple peasant costume. 
In one alcove a prestidigitateur would be playing 
his tricks. You think that the strain of 
war has weakened my mind?” he asked suddenly. 
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“T think you have wasted your life as the head 
of an exporting house,”’ I replied. 

“There must be one thing,” he mused, “ that 
every man can do a trifle better than anyone else 
in the world—if he could only determine what it 
is, and devote his life to it. I shall never be a 
great man of affairs—but I believe that I might 
be the greatest merchant of toys—mais assez. . . . 
You have heard? Next week—la Somme.” 

CHARLES LAw WATKINS. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
We Are Defended 


IR: Your issue of July 21st prints a letter from Mr. 

Wm. Y. Ward complaining that Mr. Hard’s article 
on Unity at Washington was in bad taste, whether true or 
not. I take hearty exception to both the spirit and lan- 
guage of that letter. What makes The New Republic 
both rare and invaluable just now is that it tells all the 
truth and neither flatters the state-policy of the moment 
nor tickles “ mass-opinion.” 

Since the United States entered the war The New Re- 
public has published nothing on that subject which was not 
calculated either to promote efficiency in the conduct of 
the war or to shorten its duration by the only sane method, 
namely, a weakening of German morale through the adop- 
tion of moderate peace terms by all the Allies. If this is 
“ manipulating propaganda,” then for the sake of western 
civilization keep it up! 

The ostrich attitude toward truth is helpful neither in 
war nor peace. If it comforts the gentleman from Ivanhoe 
to hold his head in the sand, that of course is his privilege— 
especially in wartime. But let him not rebuke or threaten 
those who prefer daylight. 

FRANK F. ANDERSON. 

New York City. 


The Constitution on Conscription 


IR: I have carefully read every issue of The New 
Republic since the publication of Prof. Dunning’s 
article, The War Power of the President, in the May 19th 
issue, expecting a correction of his statement that “ Draft- 
ing to fill the quotas of states where volunteers no longer 
responded was resorted to in the summer of 1862,” etc. 
The regiment to which I belonged was mustered into the 
service of the United States Aug. 25th, 1862, and new 
regiments of volunteers from all of the states, including 
New York, where the draft riots occurred, joined the 
army in 1862 and 1863 to my personal knowledge. It 
was late in the summer of 1863, at Warrenton Junction, 
Virginia, that I witnessed the entraining of troops for New 
York City to suppress the draft riots. Can it be that it 
took nearly or quite a year for the conscription law to 
evoke riots, the law being “ selective” of those who were 
too poor to pay $300 for exemption? Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell says in Westways, “ The unpopular conscription act in 
February, 1863, disheartened the most hopeful.” 
Moreover, if a layman may claim to be able to under- 
stand plain English, the civil war draft was authorized by 
the Constitution, but the conscription law, lately passed, is 
not. There are only three cases where the Congress has 
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authority to call the militia into the service of the federal 
government. Article I, Section VIII, says: “ The Congress 
shall have power” . . . 15. “ To provide for calling for 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections and repel invasion.’”’ The southern states were 
in a condition of insurrection, and the draft law of 1863 
was constitutional. Under which head does the Congress 
get its power to conscript for foreign service? Does Prof. 
Dunning consider the Constitution “a scrap of paper,” or 
is he simply regardless of facts and fundamental law? 
G. W. Hoppine. 
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Kaweah, California. 


American Terrorism 


IR: “ The Socialists’ signs on the outside of the build- 

ing were torn down and thrown into the street, all 
the copies of the Socialist paper published in that building 
that could be found were hurled out of the windows. 
Quantities of small flags, cans and other paraphernalia were 
tossed into the street, piled into a heap and burned.” 

I would ask: 

Where did the events above noted happen? In Russia? 
No. In Germany? No. They happened in the country 
that says it is fighting “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy ” in the streets of that famous old liberty town 
of Boston—that it, it was a liberty town over a hundred 
years ago, but things have moved swiftly since then. 

What shall it profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his own soul? 

What shall it profit a nation if it makes democracy for 
the whole world, and loses its own? 

Did any of the big dailies speak editorially as if the 
above events were at all undemocratic, unlawful, or un- 
just? Not so one could notice it. 

Have we anything left of the freedom for which our 
fathers (not the young boys only) fought one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago? Yes; one thing—the vote, and we 
are going to use that vote to try to win our liberty back 
again. We are daily watching “ life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness ” slipping away from us, that is, from the 
people. What for? “To make the world safe for de- 
mocracy ’’—for other people—for other countries. We 
Americans will soon be emigrating to Russia to escape from 
the same conditions that Russians used to come to America 
to escape from. 





OnE oF Your SUBSCRIBERS. 
New York City. 


Mr. Ervine Saw the Rebellion 


pst Your critic, in his able review of my novel, Chang- 
ing Winds, has, unintentionally, I am sure, done me 
an injustice when he states that I have obviously taken the 
description of the Dublin Rebellion from my friend, Mr. 
James Stephens’s book on that subject. It happens 
that this is the only book by Mr. Stephens which I have 
not read. It happens also that I have not described any- 
thing about the rebellion in Changing Winds of which I 
was not actually a witness. I was, indeed, because of the 
situation of my residence, in a better position to see many 
of the events of the Rebellion than Mr. Stephens was. 
The matter is a small one, but I do not wish anyone to 
think that I have stolen another man’s work and made no 
acknowledgment of my theft. 
St. Joun Ervine. 
Scotland. 
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At the Capitol 


Defining War Aims 


ETWEEN the estimated expenditures of the govern- 

ment for this fiscal year and the estimated receipts 
there is a balance of seven billion dollars to be raised, some- 
how, by legislation enacted in the present session of Con- 
gress. The new estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
demand of Congress a bold choice of policy as well as the 
assumption of an extraordinary responsibility. 

Although the character of the war which a nation wages 
is settled by the appropriations made for it, there has been 
almost no discussion in Congress of the purposes to which 
the expenditures already authorized are to be put. In the 
Chambre des Deputés, and in Parliament, discussion of 
war aims has been alive since the beginning of hostilities, 
and never far separate from discussion of war appropria- 
tions. But in Congress there have until the past week 
been less than a dozen references to the purposes of the 
war—since the debate om the war resolution itself. On 
April 17th Senator Sherman introduced a resolution bind- 
ing the United States to make no separate peace, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and com- 
pletely forgotten. A month later, Senator Kenyon sub- 
mitted a resolution expressing the Senate’s insistence upon 
an ultimately independent Bohemia, which was also re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and also 
completely forgotten. Then, in an unplanned speech to 
which he was provoked by a partisan discussion, on June 
8th, Senator Harding asserted that talk of fighting to force 
democracy upon the world was “mere balderdash.” 
Finally, four or five weeks later, Senator Stone declared 
that it was “ still within our power to bring about world 
peace without further serious loss of blood or treasure.” 
Aside from a few rhetorical generalities about Huns and 
the Emperor, used chiefly to emphasize the need of imme- 
diately passing a good-sized Rivers and Harbors bill, these 
were the principal attempts at an interpretation of war 
aims, until Mr. McAdoo’s supplementary estimates reached 
Congress. 

This absence of consideration of policy has of course in- 
fluenced the attitude of Congress toward the Allies. At 
the time of the declaration of war among members who 
took part in the debate favored what they called “an 
American war,” rather than a war waged codperatively. 
Accordingly, with no discussion of American and Allied 
war purposes, there is in Congress only the appreciation 
of an elementary sort of partnership. On occasions there 
have been incidents more or less embarrassing, such as Sen- 
ator King’s declaration that the British ambassador's in- 
terest in the Portland harbor was “ an impertinence,” and 
Mr. Vardaman’s rejoicing in the “ independence and pa- 
triotic courage” of the Canadians who were fighting con- 
scription. The customary attitude, however, has been a 
passive one. Occasionally some member of Congress has 
paid the Allies a conventional tribute; more often there 
have been comments slyly discrediting. Senator Sherman 
made the railway priority bill an occasion for referring to 
our having “bought into a bankrupt concern”; Mr. 
McKenzie lamented, when the food-control bill was be- 
fore the House, that we must “ soon be eating potato flour 

so that Englishmen and Frenchmen may have their 
white bread”; and during debate on the war-risk insur- 
ance bill Mr. Norton declared that England would be 
glad to see the United States “take the entire burden of 
this war off her hands.” Innuendos like these, answered 
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only by the generalities which every congressman is him- 
self so used to making that they carry no meaning to him, 
have raised an uneasiness in the minds of those members 
who were ready to be made uneasy. How willingly a part 
of Congress can be irritated at its implied relationship with 
the Allies is demonstrated in the hot discussion that arose 
over a resolution permitting Mr. Brand Whitlock to ac- 
cept a Belgian decoration. There were vigorous speeches 
in favor of keeping America undisguisedly democratic, and 
hearty applause for such warnings as Mr. Emerson’s that 
“maybe the next one that will come in will be an appli- 
cation to have some American general made a lord, or 
something.” 

It is natural that there should be in Congress little at- 
tempt to give consideration to war aims, with a consequent 
lack of active sympathy with the Allies. Despite the 
criticism it has had, Congress has passed an extraordinary 
number of bills, and the system of conferences and com- 
mittees is so organized that each bill has had to be passed 
an extraordinary number of times. Few congressmen, save 
those who have taken a leading part in the debate, have 
not been hard at work. Moreover, on the few occasions 
when some member has approached the subject of policy 
he has been criticized, not for an interference with the 
President’s prerogative, but for reflecting in a personal 
manner upon the President’s character. 
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Within the past week, however, the self-imposed censor- 
ship on questions of policy has seemed to be lifting. On 
Monday Senator Lewis declared that this was “ a righteous 
and appropriate hour for us seriously to consider the bid 
that Germany has made for peace.” This statement 
prompted Senator Phelan to assert that “ when a country is 
at war discussion of peace is out of place and 
probably embarrassing ’’; and in this objection to Senator 
Lewis’s proposal he was supported by Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Swanson, and Mr. King. Subsequently, Senator Borah 
demanded “ a more specific program as to what we propose 
to attain.” Thus there has been a beginning at definition 
of war aims, and indication of a sharp disagreement in con- 
victions. No doubt the recent interest in an expression of 
views was prompted by the knowledge that the Secretary 
of the Treasury was about to ask further billions of Coa- 
gress; and it is a more searching discussion of purposes, 
rather than an opposition or a great delay, that may be 
expected when the appropriation bills come up for con- 
sideration. 


It is not, of course, the business of Congress to attempt 
to frame the purposes of American belligerency, and nothing 
in fact could be worse than an attempt to do so. The unor- 
ganized efforts of five hundred men, amateurs in the policy 
of their own country, and with only surface information of 
foreign developments, to settle the political problems of the 
war might have consequences damaging in the extreme. 
Until the prodigious supplementary estimates were sub- 
mitted, the customary non-interference of Congress in 
matters of policy prevented the question of war purposes 
from becoming an issue. But in the new estimates, and in 
the war they imply, Congress is asked to bear responsibility 
for demanding of its constituents enormous sacrifice and a 
determination not to submit simply to escape the burden of 
carrying on so costly a conflict. The one event which can 
keep congressional discussion of war aims from becoming 
actively troublesome is to have those aims stated less 
ambiguously than the Allies have yet stated them, and so 
clearly that there can be no doubt of the justice in which a 
sacrifice is to be asked of the country. 


C. M. 
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Books and Things 


ghee bids us imagine a number of men in chains, 
and all under sentence of death. Every day some of 
them are chosen, and their throats are cut in sight of the 
others. Those who are still alive see their own fate in that 
of their companions. They look one upon the other in pain 
and without hope, awaiting their turn. This, says Pascal, 
is a picture of man’s predicament. The truth of this pic- 
ture, from which we turn our eyes during most of the days 
of our life, is not so easily disregarded in the days of war. 
To the men at the front death may be near in time or far 
off. They cannot tell. But this they do know, that for 
each of them death is only a few inches distant. 


Among all the realities of war this nearness of death is 
the easiest for stay-at-homes to imagine. Any one can 
imagine it, can imagine it almost vividly, who has known 
fear. There is a greater difference between our pictures 
of war’s other realities and the things themselves—the 
monotony, the lack of privacy, the torn bodies, the scattered 
fragments of men, the rains, the mud, the noises of agony, 
the stench, the hopes defeated. Yet one may doubt whether 
our imaginings differ more widely from the realities than 
these realities differ to the attention and the perception of 
different men at the front. One soldier sees in war what a 
pacifist orator guesses at. Another, the author of those 
Lettres d’un Soldat which Miss Sergeant revealed to us, 
a few weeks ago, in the New Republic, trains his will and 
his attention until he can ignore many of the realities by 
which other soldiers are obsessed, until he can keep his 
mind, for hours together, upon beauty in the visible world, 
and upon doing his work. 


Life at the front, to the author of those letters, was a 
triumph of the will, a daily and hourly effort not to hear 
and not to see, an equal effort to see and to do. Victor 
Chapman resembled this young French soldier in his love 
of landscape: both were brave men: the resemblance stops 
there. A sense of effort is the last thing you feel in reading 
Chapman’s letters ( Victor Chapman’s Letters from France, 
with Memoir by John Jay Chapman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25). He was happier at the 
front than he had ever been before the war, happier as a 
member of the Franco-American Aviation Corps than he 
had been in the Foreign Legion. “ Victor never really felt 
that he was alive,” Mr. Chapman says in the Memoir, 
“except when he was in danger. Nothing else aroused his 
faculties. This was not conscious, but natal—a quality of 
the brain. As some people need oxygen, so Victor needed 
danger. . . . His pleasure was in scenery. If you could 
place him in a position of danger and let him watch scenery, 
he was in heaven. I do not think he was ever completely 
happy in his life till the day he got his flying papers.” 


Victor Chapman was killed at Verdun, on June 23, 1916, 
while flying over the German lines. Less than a week 
earlier he had been wounded, but had withstood all at- 
tempts to send him to Paris for a rest, or to a hospital. His 
captain, by promising him a new and better machine, per- 
suaded him to take things easily for a few days, on each of 
which Chapman would fly over to a hospital, carrying 
oranges to a friend who lay wounded there. On the af- 
ternoon of the 23d he followed three of his companions, 
Captain Thenault, Prince and Lufberry, to the lines, mean- 
ing to stay only a little while and then go on to the hos- 
pital. Finding his friends outnumbered he dived among 
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the German machines, and soon afterward his own, a Nieu- 
port, was seen to fall. He was twenty-six years old, had 
been a pilot since February of the same year, and had spent 
a year in the trenches. “ For over one hundred consecu- 
tive days,” Mr. Chapman writes, “ Victor was in the front 
trenches as aide-chargeur to a mitrail. He was slightly 
wounded once, and one-half of his squadron was either 
killed or seriously hurt.” Although he knew what risks 
he ran, and had said, three days before his death, “ Of 
course I shall never come out of this alive,” his letters leave 
upon one the impression of a man who not only took dan- 
ger as a matter of course, but who thought of it only when 
assuring his parents that there was none. “One is as 
safe,” he writes to his father from the trenches, “as in 
any other walk of life. These whistling balls can be com- 
pared to microbes in the air. There are thousands, but if 
the proper precautions are taken one is no more imperiled 
than from small-pox or pneumonia. The danger was 
when we first arrived. No one knew the lay of the land, 
where it was suicidal and where not. But now every one 
knows the ropes.” Chapman was reluctant to admit that 
danger was danger until it was past. 


His letters express his passion for landscape, for the 
French countryside he could look down on, for the clouds 
near which he was so much at home. He had his joy in 
the air and in fighting. Privation did not exist to his at- 
tention. Danger was the element he breathed most easily. 
It is impossible not to feel, as one reads the Letters and the 
Memoir, that Victor Chapman was a prisoner on this earth 
at peace; that he escaped, exulting and grave, into war and 
the sky. Friends must have realized who knew him as a 
boy, solitary and daring and generous, with his deep melan- 
choly and his capacity for never forgetting his dead, that 
whatever his fate might be it could not be commonplace. 
He and his mother come to life again, and will live with 
a tragic intensity forever, in this Memoir, where Mr. 
Chapman speaks of them with a passion of candor that is 
lonelier than any reticence. 


War is not romance for most soldiers, nor fighting the 
satisfaction of an ideal passion. Some moment when we 
realize this to the exclusion of other realities, when we 
have forgotten the exception in the rule, when we come 
near denying that characters so unusual as Victor Chap- 
man’s exist in contemporary flesh and blood, that will be 
one of the moments to take up and reread this book, to be 
reminded that antique fortitude and antique contempt of 
death are still alive. Mr. John Jay Chapman, while in the 
act of putting in those life-touches which make his portrait 
of his son so vivid and so individual, would have us remem- 
ber that Victor Chapman was only one brave man among 
many brave. “I have never regretted it for him,” says a 
letter from Kiffin Rockwell, who was killed a little later, 
“as I know he was willing and satisfied to give his life 
that way if it was necessary, and that he had no fear of 
death, and there is nothing to fear in death.” So these 
sailors of the air can speak, and so they feel. For them, as 
for those older sailors who took the Latin words for their 
motto, navigare necesse est, vivere non necesse. “Il ne 
faut pas que l’univers s’arme pour l’écraser,” Pascal says 
of man, in one of his most famous passages. “‘ Une vapeur, 
une goutte d’eau, suffit pour le tuer. Mais quand_l’univers 
l’écraserait, l’-homme serait encore plus noble que ce qui 
le tue, parce qu’il sait qu’il meurt; et l’avantage que l’uni- 
vers a sur lui, l’univers n’en sait rien.” 


P. L. 
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A Scientific Book You Must 
Not Miss 


The History of Science. By Walter Libby. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


Boston: 


ROFESSOR LIBBY has written one of the most 

effective pieces of scientific popularization it has ever 
been my good fortune to read; henceforth there is no one 
who can claim exemption from at least a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the general history of science. He writes with 
a simple lucidity that is often not without an eloquence 
of its own. He has a power of presenting clearly ideas 
often difficult from their inherent abstractness that has 
rarely been equaled save by men of genius like Huxley and 
Galton. He has obviously an intimate acquaintance with 
his subject, and he has a singular success in communicating 
his enthusiasm. He covers the widest possible field; yet he 
seems not less at home when he is dealing with the arid 
speculation of Vitruvius than when he discusses the 
refined subtleties of M. Becquerel. His book is, on the 
whole, conceived in admirable perspective. It has exactly 
the right amount of biographical material to give it the 
genuine touch of living personality. Again and again it 
has the just reference to contemporary events which shows 
that his preoccupation with abstract ideas has not prevented 
Professor Libby from realizing that the history of science is 
only part of the general history of civilization. If the 
book has a single fault, it is the relatively large amount of 
space that is given to Franklin. The latter, with rather 
more equipment in half a dozen fields than the normal 
man has in the one upon which he spends a lifetime, was 
surely in science less a fundamental figure—with which 
alone such a book as this must deal—than an admirable 
dilettante. If the book has a single omission it is an account 
of the reaction of science upon educational and political 
conceptions which has been one of the most striking changes 
of the last hundred years. But when such small points 
have been noted this remains the type of book for which the 
only adequate return is the expression of a deep gratitude 
accompanied by a speedy purchase. 


One cannot help hoping that the result of it will be to 
focus the attention of our universities upon the possibilities 
of a course in the history of science. Kulturgeschichte is, 
of course, a subject that is out of favor at the present time, 
and certainly it involves stupendous difficulties. Yet they 
are difficulties that the splendor of the subject makes it 
necessary to surmount. They are difficulties which, in the 
surmounting, would make it evident even to the meanest 
mind that the ascription of culture and intellectual achieve- 
ment to any single nation is an absurd impossibility. I do 
not know how anyone can better understand the difference 
between the civilization of Greece and that of Rome than 
by a comparison between not merely their scientific achieve- 
ment but also their scientific methods. There are few better 
ways of grasping the multiform character of our intel- 
lectual inheritance than by an endeavor to estimate the debt 
we owe to Arab culture. Anyone who reads the history of 
Rome in relation to Galileo will have an admirable exercise 
in the dangers of authoritarianism. Few who study the 
history of the theory of evolution can fail to be impressed 
by the immense value of novelty in ideas. Nor must the 
moral splendor of such study be denied. No one can read 
the life of Darwin or of Pasteur, of Humphrey Davy or of 
Huxley, without being the better for it. Their single- 
minded pursuit of truth, their self-sacrifice, their infectious 
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enthusiasm, are all of them qualities of which we fain 
would demand an epidemic. Anyone who wants evidence 
of the possibilities of codperative endeavor has only to read 
the history of the Royal Society. Anyone who desires 
acquaintance with the meaning of imagination has only to 
read of Adams’s contribution to the theory of stars which 
resulted in the discovery of Neptune. Anyone who wants 
proof of the reaction of science upon material life has only 
to read of the results of Langley’s observations upon the 
flight of birds. Nor is it inconceivable that in the school 
of the future the work of Lister and of shall 
have its place alongside that of Washington and of Crom- 
well. 


Pasteur 


The subject, in fact, affords illumination from whatever 
angle one chooses to observe it. How account, for example, 
for the production by Sweden in each of the last three 
centuries of one great man of science—Linnacus, Berzelius, 
Arrhenius—and yet not more than one? What is the 
significance for the world of the fact that the English mind, 
while it produces in each generation some at least of the 
fundamental men, yet hesitates before the production of 
those serried ranks of second-line ability by which Germany 
has been distinguished in the last century? Why has science 
a more intimate acquaintance with democracy than letters? 
Why were the founders of evolutionary theory all of them 
liberals in political outlook? What is the relation of 
scientific theory to scientific practice? What is the tem- 
peramental import of scientific work? ‘ The instinctive 
craving for power,” says Professor Libby, “the will to 
dominate was in these men subdued to patience, 
industry and philanthropy.” One thinks of the beneficent 
possibilities in our own time of a Napoleonic mind that 
should bend itself to the task of industrial reorganization. 
Clearly, the half of life is here. 

And equally clearly this volume suggests an important 
conclusion for those of us who are interested in the part 
that science should play in the educational curriculum. 
One who, like myself, is a passionate believer in the virtue 
of a classical education, is yet lamentably constrained by 
honesty to admit that there are those for whom a training 
in classics is waste of time and misdirection of energy. Yet 
it is at least as clear that there are many for whom the 
intimate processes of science will always remain an unac- 
countable mystery, who, if they remained all their lives in 
a laboratory, would still be incapable of learning the 
wisdom it has to teach. There is no a priori reason why we 
should waste a Porson’s time upon elementary chemistry; 
any more than it has been predetermined that an embryonic 
Darwin should drink in the secrets of Greek verse. Are 
we not guilty here of an unnecessary dichotomy? Most of 
us are willing to admit that an acquaintance with the 
achievement of science is fully as necessary as an acquaint- 
ance with the achievement of Greece and Rome. We do 
not propose to neglect Newton because we read Plato, or 
to make a choice between Darwin and Tacitus. We are 
willing, even anxious, to experiment with whatever is likely 
to illuminate for us the mysteries of life. Surely the bridge 
between the two attitudes is to be found in the adequate 
teaching of the history of science. I do not suggest that 
such teaching is likely to afford the same discipline in 
accuracy as a course in Latin prose or the differential 
calculus. I do not think it would be such a training in the 


appreciation of the mot juste as can be learned from the 
practice of Latin and Greek verse. No one who never 
looks through a microscope will ever learn to understand 
the glories of Schaudinn and imbibe therefrom the patience 
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and the accuracy which the study of science so astoundingly 
achieves. But if we are to be honest we have got to admit 
that the complexity of science to-day renders it extremely 
unlikely that a year of elementary physics and one of very 
elementary chemistry will be any more productive of an 
understanding of the significance of science than a year of 
classics will conduce to an understanding of the beauties of, 
say, the choruses of Sophocles or the biting brevity of 
Tacitus. It is here surely that the value of the history of 
science is apparent. 

For it gives to your man of affairs, who will be a pro- 
fessional student of no theoretical subject, to your 
embryonic lawyer or statesman or manufacturer, a sense of 
perspective that he will not otherwise attain. He will get 
an impressive realization of what is meant by the scientific 
interpretation of phenomena far better than if, for one 
hurried year, he measures volumes and calculates densities, 
and lights a match to determine the presence of oxy- 
gen. His imagination is far more likely to be stirred by 
such contact than by the painful memory of chemical 
formulae. 

That is why so many adults go to the children’s Christ- 
mas lectures at the Royal Institution in London. There is 
evidence that at least one eminent statesman who heard 
Professor Turner give some admirable lectures on the stars 
was prepared then and there to double the endowment of 
the Royal Astronomical Observatory; though one may be 
permitted to doubt the story that after hearing Mr. Boys’s 
famous lectures on soap-bubbles, Lord Curzon was dis- 
covered with a surreptitious bowl and pipe in the backwoods 
of the House of Lords. Of course it is undeniable that 
such a subject must be well taught if its significance is to 
be driven home. But that is true of any subject. It is 
only part of the perfectly general problem of improving 
the quality of teaching which depresses this, as it has 
depressed every other age. It would be no more difficult 
than the teaching of that elaborate set of unproven 
hypotheses and outworn descriptions we to-day call political 
science. I am not certain that a temporary solution is not 
to send Professor Libby on tour through the normal schools 
of this country and trust to his attraction of disciples. One 
is tolerably certain that he would not fail. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Libby will under- 
stand that we merely take his book as a mortgage on trust 
for a larger work. He himself confesses that what he has 
written are only essays on what is an inexhaustible theme. 
There is so much that is admirable in what he has done that 
we are bound to be dissatisfied until we have more. The 
bigger book we would demand must contain some account 
of the history of psychology, of the modern study of 
heredity, of the re-interpretation of the ancient world by 
means of archaeological discovery. With the lives of men 
like Layard, like Champollion, like Galton to tell, there 
would be no lack of inspiring material. We want a chapter 
on the significance of geographical discovery, that should 
relate things like polar exploration to the advance of 
science. The man who has the record of Captain Scott’s 
last and most glorious expedition to write has an enviable 
opportunity in his hands. It ought to be—as Professor 
Libby realizes—amply illustrated, and even more ample in 
its documentation. We want diagrams of apparatus, and 
portraits of the men we are to venerate. The educational 
possibilities made apparent by this book are so vast that it 
is a high public service that has been performed by the 
writing of it. But even more earnest than our gratitude is 


our prayer for its successor. 
H. J. L. 
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Dividing Turkey 


Turkey and The War, by Viadimir Jabotinsky. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. Six shillings. 


S. McCLURE recently said, “I went to Europe to 

e find the ‘nigger in the wood-pile’ of this war, and 
I found it in Asiatic Turkey.” M. Jabotinsky would 
agree in toto to this unconventional explanation of the 
“cause” of the war. The weakness and inefficiency of 
Turkey were a constant temptation to the Powers—the 
Balkan states becoming just pawns in that bigger game of 
near eastern exploitation. Until the question of Turkey is 
finally settled, according to M. Jabotinsky, durable peace 
is not to be even considered. “If this war leaves Turkey 
undivided,” he writes, “‘a new war of the same size 
will follow sooner or later, with the inevitability of the 
tide.” 

Observe the word “ undivided.” For M. Jabotinsky 
pins no faith on a self-controlled, self-directed or stable 
Ottoman kingdom. In his lucid and somewhat cynica! 
book, brilliant in its exposition, he discloses the salient 
defect of Turkish rule, or rather of the Young Turks’ 
rule. That failure springs from no inherent viciousness 
or cruelty in the Turkish character, for which M. Jabotin- 
sky has an honest admiration and liking. It comes from 
a false theory of nationality. The Old Turks could show 
something which resembled an undivided Ottoman king- 
dom to the world by the simple process of not meddling 
in the language or customs or religion of the subject races. 
Although all real political power was denied them, the 
subject races had something more than a shadowy local 
autonomy. But the Young Turks derived their notions 
of unification from France—the Turkish revolution 
was planned in Paris—and thought that the drawing 
together of France which took place after Napoleon 
could be copied in Turkey, without changing a detail. 
They denied the patent fact of different nationalities. 
Everybody was to become a Turk—Greek, Armenian, 
Jew, Arab, Syrian. In return these peoples were to be 
given the doubtful privilege of sending representatives to 
the Turkish parliament and “constitution” became the 
shibboleth of the fanatics. In other words the formula 
of the Old Turks, “ Don’t meddle in our affairs and we 
won’t meddle in yours,” was completely reversed to “You 
must meddle in our affairs (politics) and we will meddle 
in yours (religion, language, etc.).” 

The result of this blend of ideological politics and ignor- 
ance was bound to be chaos. Since the war the desolate 
shores of Lake Van, where the cold-blooded massacres of 
Armenians took place, show what the Young Turks’ notion 
of nationality a l’outrance really means. M. Jabotinsky sees 
no hope in an internal reform. ‘The cancer of industrial 
sluggishness and political impotence is too malignant. 
Either Turkey must be completely dismembered at the 
close of this war or before another twenty years the great 
Powers will be quarreling over her again. M. Jabotinsky 
does not even discuss “ neutralization”; he strives to out- 
line that kind of partition of Turkey which would result 
for all the powers in what H. N. Brailsford has so aptly 
termed a “ peace by satisfaction.” When the appetites 
of the great empires are equally satiated then and not until 
then can international organization be properly discussed. 
If this seems the tone of false realism of the old “ balance 
of power” advocates, it is only fair to the author to say 
that he strives not so much for a new balance of power 
as for the composing of those differences which in past cen- 
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turies made the creation of a balance of power possible. 

What is the division he proposes? Briefly this: the 
Straits, Constantinople and Armenia to Russia; Syria to 
France; Palestine to England; Anatolia to what is to con- 
stitute an independent Turkish kingdom; the Hedjaz and 
the Yemen to independent Arabian states; Mesopo- 
tamia to be under a protectorate. The discussion of 
Arabian claims for separate nationality is illuminating. 
The Arabs of Arabia and the Arabs of Africa have differ- 
ences in culture and speech which make the formation 
of a single Arabian nation stretching from Tunis and 
Algiers across Egypt to the Persian Gulf a mere dream 
of a future that the European Powers will never permit 
to arrive. Here, at any rate, the principle of small 
nationalities runs contrary to all European self-interest. 
M. Jabotinsky hints that at the Paris Conference France 
put in a strong bid for Palestine as well as Syria. Thus he 
practically admits that Russia, with her orthodox Greek 
church, could not consider the proposal of allowing the 
French Roman Catholic clergy the guardianship of the 
Holy places! England, although hardly wishing it for 
any gain to herself, consented to take over Palestine, con- 
soling herself that at the worst here was another protec- 
tion to the Suez. Germany’s and Austria’s Drang nach 
Osten will be allowed for by giving them practical commer- 
cial hegemony over Anatolia—the new, shrunken Turkey, 
her ally. M. Jabotinsky is naive enough to believe that 
this concession will satisfy their energy. That German; 
might consider Russian possession of the Straits as bitter 
a check to her ambitions in the east as Russia feels Turkish 
possession of the Straits a check to her ambitions for 
world-trade does not seem to have occurred to M. 
Jabotinsky. Except for this partisan blindness, the recom- 
mendations of the splitting up of lower Turkey seem 
plausible. 

Let no one imagine that “annexation” of this kind 
necessarily means any great increment of wealth or power 
to the annexing state. It is rather a concession to the 
world’s peace. Often enough would a great Power waive 
its whole colonial problems if it could. The burden and 
worry are far more costly than any increase in doubtful 
trade could possibly compensate. Sut empires, like nature, 
abhor a vacuum. Weak and unexploited territories must 
succumb in time to somebody. M. Jabotinsky merely 
points out the most graceful way for Turkey to expire. 
He is frank in saying that the Allies could wish Germany 
no more ill luck at the close of the war than by giving her 
the whole of Turkey to exploit. It would be a hornet’s 
nest. Sooner or later Turkey would again embroil Ger- 
many in a quarrel with other powers. What will be the 
final outcome only the military situation at the close of 
the war can determine. Certainly M. Jabotinsky has not 
given the Central Powers’ Drang nach Osten an equal 
position with the claims of the Allies. But his very diffi- 
culty in doing so illustrates more vividly than a thousand 
stock idealistic arguments this fundamental truth—that 
unless a more decent international organization emerges 
from this war, an organization in which large claims can 
be peaceably adjudicated, it will be fought all over again. 
This book sharply reveals the folly of our working for a 
mere cheap militaristic “victory” over Germany without 
constantly keeping in mind the larger ends of international 
organization for which our war is supposedly being fought. 
That will be our real failure, and no less a failure if Hin- 
denburg should pass over his sword to Pershing on the 


streets of Berlin. 
H. S. 
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A Romantic I[ronist 


The Created Legend, by Feodor Sologub. Translated 
by John Cournos, New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.35. 


HE literary method of romantic irony, which Rous- 

seau, with his curious oscillation between a lyrical 
passage and a page of Zolaesque detail, made almost a 
French tradition, seems to be singularly attractive to man) 
of the later Russians. This is certainly the case with 
Artzibasheff. With Sologub, who has heretofore been 
known to English readers by that one amazing book The 
Little Demon, this method goes much further than a mere 
trick of stylistic contrast between ugliness and beauty. The 
whole texture of this novel is symbolic to a degree which is 
at first irritating and foreign. There is a certain aspect 
wherein the outer chaos of life is presented in the conven- 
tional fashion of mere naturalistic description. Parallel to 
this, however, runs a counter-existence, what is called “ the 
inner vision.” This “inner vision” is the picture which 
the hero of the book, the poet Trirodov, makes for himself 
and which is a symbol of the true and happy life which will 
come to Russia when she breaks through the shackles which 
have bound her. Elisaveta, the heroine, stands as the 
symbol of Russian Revolution—with a nudity and boldness 
that seem more the creative vision of the sculptor than the 
writer. The emotional background is the so-called “ abor- 
tive revolution” of 1905, out of which the hero, freeing 
himself from the Goddess of Chance (Aisa), and entering 
into the Kingdom of the Goddess of Necessity (Ananké), 
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erects his utopia or his legend. Perhaps the Russian title 
to the series, of which this is the first book, meaning “ the 
legend in the course of creation,” is more illuminating than 
any over-exact, analysis of Sologub’s strange symbols. 
So, too, is the original title of this specific book, Drops of 
Blood, the phrase occurring again and again in the book 
as a symbol of the problem of cruelty in life. 

The skeleton of Sologub’s fable is comparatively simple. 
To the small village where lives the bourgeois or open- 
minded family of Elisaveta comes the poet Trirodov to 
found his school. At this school the instructresses and the 
children play and study and work in an atmosphere of 
freedom and joy sharply contrasted with the greasy and ill 
smelling public schools and the dirty factory section of the 
town. The children are ruddy and strong and brown; 
they are independent, intelligent, naive about the problem 
of good and evil. The life of this school stands for the 
symbol of the utopia the free Russia will make possible for 
every one. There is considerable emphasis on the beauty 
of the human body. Page after page is devoted to “ chaste ” 
nakedness. Sologub of course merely used this as a means 
of retaliation on the prigs. For in this strange colony of 
Trirodov’s are the “ quiet ones”; children of fantasy who 
summon the dead on St. John’s eve. The living flesh be- 
comes the sign of beauty, the inner freedom, the legend. 
Nudity becomes almost synonymous with paradise. 

Although in moods of Platonic reminiscence Elisaveta 
occasionally remembers that she was once the Queen of 
Ortruda, on some beautiful island in the Mediterranean, 
she is as a whole more realistically described than the hero. 
She has the passionate convictions which make revolution 
possible, the eagerness for truth, for life and for honesty. 
There is a fine imaginative depiction of all the rebellious 
elements in Russian life—the extreme radicals, the extreme 
and moderate socialists, the social democrats, the constitu- 
tional democrats or cadets, the secret police, the agents 
provocateurs, the cossacks, and the aristocracy. Elisaveta, 
of course, throws in her lot with the radicals, together with 
Trirodov. She attends secret meetings and gives speeches 
with all the fervor of young conviction. Even if Sologub 
angrily denies that he writes just an ordinary love story, 
Elisaveta’s history is only the history of any imperious, 
passionate young girl. Yet if towards the end Trirodov 
accepts her affection rather coldly, the conclusion is not the 
expected conclusion. ‘“ But Elisaveta, musing and burning, 
Was experiencing passionate dreams; and she felt the ted- 
iousness of the gray monotony of her dull life. The strange 
vision suddenly appearing to her in those terrible moments 
in the wood repeated itself persistently—and it seemed to 
her that it was not another but she herself who was expe- 
riencing a parallel life, that she was passing the exultantly 
bright and joyous and sad way of Queen Ortruda.” 


The original exasperation of what seems merely for- 
tuitous and clumsy symbolism ceases to be vexing, and 
finally becomes provocative. The fantasy is not employed 
just for the sake of being fantastic, but to express those 
more elusive nuances of insight for which the merely 
realistic method is inadequate. Symbols, dreams, the queer 
nightmarish transpositions from one mood to another, are 
Sologub’s effort to catch the flying fringes of truth. They 
correspond to the rows of dots in an early Wells novel. 
They point clearly and sharply to the baulked dispositions 
of a typical genius. Intensity, which becomes almost a 
fixation of impulse in the Dostoevsky novel, here escapes 
from what one might call its own excess of introspection. 
Serving thus as a kind of literary release from his neuras- 
thenic and discordant philosophy, these phantasmagorias 
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allow Sologub to set his picture of Russian life in softer 
and gentler and more moving outlines than he might have 
sketched had they been denied him. ‘The result is amazing 
in its vividness and verve and color. Nearly all the major 
characters, except when Sologub describes their loves and 
passions and nakedness, of which he never tires, have 
something of the unreality of legendary figures, but the 
minor characters stand out with memorable clearness. So 
also does Russia itself, in the queer blend of cruelty and 
beauty which then constituted its emotional life. Some 
will say, with the police captain of the story, that Sologub 
writes every-day pornography, masquerading under high 
sounding names. But even those who make such a foolish 
judgment will discover that Sologub did create a picture of 
Russia and Russian life, the outlines of which not even time 
can soften or cause to fade. 


H. S, 
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wardrobe is a series of standardized garments, designed for 

all occasions, each possessing permanent artistic value, and 
enabling one to dress charmingly, yet practically, without ref- 
erence to changing fashions. Intelligently economical. 


BERTHA HOLLEY, 21 EAST 49TH STREET NEW YORK 














(By heavens, this adv. is WORTH repeating) 


“HE WHO 
LOOKS 
BEFORE 
HE LEAPS, 
BUILDS 
oO F 
CYPRESS 
& BUILDS 
; = = 
r &£&ERBP Se e 
Why not write us? Address the All-round Helps Depariment 
Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’i Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fis. 





























W AR WITHOUT TAX 


ON FOOD, LABOR OR INDUSTRY 


Will you think or pay? The Nation creates ail land 
values—justicen demands that they be used fer 
National Defense—not for private gain. Tax on land 
values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide 
entire annual national budget—even five billion dol- 
lara. WiHill force use of idle land. Increase crops. 
Stimulate industrial activity. Place no burden on the 
people. Will not raise prices er reduce production. 


Booklet free. Write—NATIONAL SINGLE TAX 
LEAGUE, Cincinnati, Dept. N. 
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The Maps Will Show You 
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OF 
PRUSSIANISM 


“If there are no courts that men can trust, 
there can be no credits or contracts. If these are 
not, neither capital nor wages come.”’ 




















“A clear and wise economic 
picture of Mexico, beyond any 
others that I have read.”’ Dr. Talcott 
Williams of Columbia University. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


C. W. Barron 
Author of “‘ THE AUDACIOUS WAR” 


A business solution, based on first- 
hand investigation Mr. Barron’s vivid 
and illuminating portrayal of Mexican 
unrest, casts a shaft of light over the 
whole field of international affairs and 
throws into sharp relief the fundamental 
causes of all wars. 

pre. — Step) 


With map and illustrations, $1.00'net 


Order TODAY from your bookstore, from HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO., Publishers, Boston and New York, or from 


THE BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


30 Kilby Street - - Boston 

















French Military Terms 


BRENTANO’S 


Vade-Mecum 


For the Use of Officers 
and Interpreters 





The most complete Hand- 
book of Military Expres- 
sions in English, with their 
French equivalent. 
Price, 75c. Net, 
Postage Extra. 


RENTANO’S 


| 5th Avenue and 27th Street 
N W YORK 








“This is the need of Mexico today—opportu- 
nity to labor, opportunity for the family, opportu- 
nity for food, clothing, better shelter, and better 
social conditions. 

“‘And this is exactly what American and Euro- 
pean capital and organization have brought to Tam- 
pico, attracted by its underground wealth, and this 
is what will ultimately redeem Mexico and forward 
her people by industrial opportunity.”’ 


























BIRTH CONTROL 


THE LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING BY 
THE PREVENTION OF CONCEPTION 
By William J. Robinson, M. D. 


With an introduction by 


A. JACOBI, M. D., LL. D. 
Ex-President of the American Medica] Association. Twelfth Edition 


Price $1.00 


THE CRITIC AND GUIDE COMPANY 
12 West Mt. Morris Park New York 
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HIS is not a notice about a 

book—it is an invitation to 
buy a book that every thoughtful 
student of the war, every demo- 
crat who has faith in the direct- 
ing power of public opinion, 
ought to read, ponder and digest. 


An Inquiry Into 
The Nature of Peace 


and the Terms of Its Perpetuation 


By Thorstein Veblen 


The “ unexpected ” quality of his mind, 
his power of using exact knowledge 

and his trenchant irony, all make 
one desire to give him the old-fashioned 
name of “genius.”—Graham Waillas. 
Write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement and send 
it with your check for two dollars (and 
ten cents for postage) to your book 
dealer or to The Macmillan Company, 
Publishers, 64 Fifth Avenue, New York. 






























Your Child’s 
Welfare 


calls for the most careful selection 
on your part of a school or tutor. 


The New Republic’s 


School Service 
Department 


is prepared to assist you. If you 
will tell us the locality and 
character of the school required, 
the previous education of the boy 
or girl to be planned for, and the 
sum to be spent, we will send 
you what information we can 
without charge. 


ee 
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SUMMER READING 


SUMMER IS THE TIME TO CATCH UP 
WITH THE REALLY GOOD BOOKS 
YOU HAVE WANTED TO READ, BUT 
HAVE NOT FOUND TIME FOR. 














ENCHANTMENT 
3 
. & 
BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON = 
Gay, witty Patricla Desmond is pled to en- § © 
ter the convent, should her father break his 5 
temperance vow. He breaks it—but Patricia and 
her lover have other plans. Stirring climaxes : 
follow, and throughout the book Mr. Thurston's | 
greens Irish humor, his vivid Ute ae of 3 
rish hearts and temperaments, add indescriba- = 
ble charm to an unusual romance. q 
Cloth, net, $1.50. 5 
D. AppLeTon & CoMPANY 5 
3 
A NEW IDEA OF GOD : 
i BY EDMUND H. REEMAN. E 


Well, do we? Do you? The author has sought 

to address himself as “ney and as direc 

as his sabject permits, to the growing multi- 

tude of men and women who find but little 

meaning in the conventional terms of religion. 

The book is practical rather than controversial, 
At all Booksellers. $1.00 Net. 


Grores W. Jacoss & Company, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“ At the outset I only wanted to make a few 
beautiful beoks.” 


Here are aix desirable titles: 


Amphore: a Collection of peed and verse, $2.00. 
Sir Richard Burten’s The Kasidah, 81.56. 
Poems pS Master Francois Villen, 35.00. 

“Ten O'Clock,” by J. A. MeN. Whistler, $2.00. 
Sirenioa, by W. Compton-Leith, $2.90. 

Under a Fool's Cap, by D. H. Holmes, $1.25. 


Price ineludes delivery. 
Complete catalogue free on request. 
THomAs Birp Moswer, Portland, Maine 





ba <1 


“SHORT STORIES 


Many rejected stories need only expert revision to succeed. This 
I can give. Recently editor for leading magazine, and author o 
The Book of the Short Story (D. Appleton & Co.). References: 
Winston Churchill, John Burroughs, etc. 

Address: Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


RED GUM 
“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


IS INCREASING ITS LEAD AS THE FA- 

VORITE TRIM IN GREAT BUILDINGS 

WHOSE OWNERS SEEK DISTINCTION 

AS WELL AS INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 
AND PROVED DURABILITY 


Ask your architect to investigate 


RED GUM 
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“Give me the facts,” 
says the man in the street, | 
“and I'll tell you what I think.” : 






















He’s right. He would (and doubtless could) tell you precisely 
what he thinks if only you’d give him the facts. But as a rule 
you can’t. For facts, in the monstrous confusion of this z 
modern world, are vagrant things. They don’t come piece- : 
meal out of newspapers or text books. It takes leisure to 
assemble them and a special aptitude to classify and weigh 
them. 


i 
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The New Republic is an appraiser of facts. Its business is 
first to know what they are and then to stress them according 
to their importance. It helps toward straight thinking, toward 
opinions that are one’s own—earned opinions. Such opinions 
lead to action. Out of them grows the thing we call public 
opinion, the motive power of a democracy. 
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A sure and responsible public opinion is a necessity in America ? 
to-day. Without it we cannot possibly respond to the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to “speak, act and serve together.’”’ With it we 
can do all three, and do them with overwhelming effectiveness. 
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Try having The New Republic as a week- 
end visitor for the next four months. 
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-— — —— —Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City— — — — — 
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“T value THe New Repustic because it is hon- 








estly, earnestly and ably seeking the truth by 
sifting and analyzing facts. 
“TI trust THe New Repustic because its edi- 
tors speak with the authority of experts in their 
respective fields. And they are not just experts 
in knowledge; somehow their life experiences 
must have led them close to the great human 
heart of things. 
“T enjoy THe New Repustic because while it 
handles serious questions in a serious manner it 
does this without being dull or dogmatic.” 

—A Subscriber. 





For the accompanying dollar bill (or check), please 
send me The New Republic for the next four months 
(17 weekly issues). 
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Anewcreation! A more beautiful Packard 
is here announced. Now—a remarkable accom- 
plishment in body designing matches the achieve- 
ment of the epoch-making Twin-six motor. And 
thereby is rounded out the smartest and most effi- 
cient motor carriage we have ever built. Branches 
and dealers today have ready for your inspection. 
models in the new, third series—3-25 and 3-35. 
Opes car prices are poem and $3850 at Detroit. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING OOMPANY, NEW YORK 
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